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Editorial Notes 


The record industry is full of exciting 
rumors these days. It would seem others 
besides the English Decca concern were 
going to go in for high-fidelity recording. 
Tests are being conducted, we are told, be- 
hind the scenes by several companies and 
great secrecy prevails. The extension of 
frequencies on the record was to be expected 
after the war, but just what good they will 
be to the average listener remains a moot 
question. Most existent equipment is limi- 
ted to a very narrow range of reproduction 
and the actual cut-off in most commercial 
machines is just above the half-way mark o 
the frequencies put into most records today. 
All this and more will be discussed in a later 
issue of the magazine in connection with 
pickups and other parts of equipment. Many 
readers have asked us to recommend equip- 
ment which they can assemble themselves 
for high-fidelity performance in the home. 
An article on building a home high-fidelity 
unit will be forthcoming shortly. A number 
of engineers of our acquaintance are pooling 
their interests, and recommendations will be 
made in several price ranges. 


The Haydn Society 


There are several new recording ventures 
which will be of interest to our readers. A 
group in Boston has formed a Haydn Society 
which we feel certain a lot of readers may 
want to join. Your editor is a member of its 
advisory board and is greatly interested in 
the contemplated issues of this organization. 
The society has been incorporated under 
Massachusetts laws; all funds will be de- 
posited in the State Street Trust, Boston. 
It is a non-profit organization, and its books 
will be audited by the state. Dr. Karl 
Geiringer is the president, Dr. Fritz Stiedry 
one of its vice-presidents, Mr. H. C. Robbins 
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Landon is the secretary. Communications 
should be addressed to Mr. Landon at 20 
Charles St., Boston, Mass. The first issue 
by the society will be a performance of the 
composer’s operetta, The Songstress (La 
Cantarina), performed by the New England 
Opera Theatre and Chamber Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Boris Goldovsky, after a manu- 
script edited by Dr. Geiringer; it will be 
sung in an Englsih translation made for the 
occasion. The issue will be limited to 1,000 
sets, available only to subscribers, and will 
cost $11.00. The records will be of vinylite 
and will be housed in an album with ana- 
lytical notes and a libretto. Each album will 
be numbered. Subscribers will receive 
their sets postpaid anywhere in the States. 
If the sales of the first album are satsifactory, 
it is planned to record Haydn’s oratorio, The 
Seasons, complete. Our endorsement of this 
new society venture is wholehearted; we 
feel certain the performances will be worthily 
contrived. 


New Delius Records 


From England comes the new that Sir 
Thomas Beecham and his new orchestra, 
the Royal Philharmonic, has made a series 
of recordings for the Delius Foundation 
which are to be put out by H.M.V. in 
editions corresponding to their pre-war so- 
ciety sets. The following list of works al- 
ready recorded was sent to us by a usually 
reliable source: Brigg Fair 4 sides); Violin 
Concerto (5 sides); Piano Concerto (5 sides); 
On the Mountain (4 sides); Song of the High 
Hills (6 sides); Song of Sunset (6 sides): 
On Hearing the First Cuckoo in Spring (2 
sides); the Dance Rhapsody No. 1 (3 sides) 
and the Dance Rhapsody No. 2 (2 sides). 
We do not know how soon these recordings 
will be made available. From our source 
comes the assertion that recordings will all 
be of an extended frequency range, but the 
extent of the range is not given. 


The Dynamic Noise Suppressor 


A new invention in the record field, which 
has provoked much discussion and interest, 
is the Dynamic Noise Suppressor, developed 
by Herman Scott of the Technology In- 
strument Corporation at Waltham, Mass. 
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The invention is designed to do away with 
that old béte noir, surface noise—scratch of 
needles, high record surface sound, non- 
musical noise from turntable and motor— 
without sacrifice of musical quality. We 
have heard this invention in action on some 
old very high-surfaced recordings and the 
results obtained were very pleasing indeed. 
Mr. Scott’s Dynamic Noise Suppressor is 
being adopted by a number of machine build- 
ers, one of whom is the Fisher concern. It 
is not quite true that this invention makes 
possible the reproduction of the widest range 
of musical tone with all extraneous noises 
eliminated; it does eliminate extraneous 
noises but it does this by lopping off some of 
the highs in soft passages. The manner in 
which this suppressor works, we are told, is 
to cut frequencies in the soft passages, 
where surface noise is most disagreeable. 
Of course, if this is overdone it may well 
mean the removal of tonal qualities es- 
sential to the best reproduction in high- 
frequency recordings. On ordinary com- 
mercial equipment this invention should 
prove a valuable addition, but there is a 
wide difference of opinion among engineers 
of our acquaintance concerning its useful- 
ness on high fidelity equipment. One de- 
signer of custom-built equipment claims that 
a really first-rate pickup, correctly matched 
to the set, will not reproduce excessive sur- 
face. Further discussion of the suppressor 
will be forthcoming at a later date. The 
importance of this invention cannot be de- 
nied but it is hardly the ‘greatest advance- 
ment that has been made in sound repro- 
duction since electrical recording”. If the 
record industry eventually comes to the use 
of good plastics for its discs, there would not 
be any necessity of adding a suppressor to 
one’s equipment. There remains no ques- 
tion in our mind that high-fidelity recording 
will be adopted by the whole industry in 
time; but first we must have more good 
machines which will reproduce a fuller range, 
of the kind found in Deccs’s FFRR record- 
ings. One can hardly expect the recording 
companies to put the cart before the horse. 
The fact that Concert Hall and English 
Decca are putting high frequencies on re- 
cords does little good for the average record 
buyer of today. 
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Importations from foreign sources in the 
past year have awakened widespread inter- 
est. There is a large and growing public 
which is discovering that musical values are 
as attractive as big-name artists. The 
domestic companies should consider return- 
ing to their former policy of releasing regul- 
larly re-pressings of foreign-made items. 
Although we would like to survey all im- 
portations, this is not possible. By the time 
that we wrote about them, they would be 
sold out in most places stocking them. More 
and more dealers across country, however, 
are stocking imported discs. This service 
is not confined to a few enterprising shops, 
but open to all. Readers might bring this 
fact to the attention of their local merchan- 
diser. We are making every effort to keep 
We 
arranged last year with the distinguished 
English critic, Edward Sackville-West, to 
give us a semi-yearly summary of the best 
His first two articles 
appeared in our August and October issues. 
We are trying to find writers in other 
countries to do the same for us as Mr. 
Sackville-West, but have not yet been able 
to make the right contacts. Since importa- 
tions from France, Germany, the Scandi- 
navian countries, and Italy (other than 
Cetra in the last) are still not obtainable, 
in quantity, we can only provide lists of 


our readers posted on foreign releases. 


British recordings. 
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some foreign releases as they come our way. 
It should be noted in passing that there is 
very little of consequence being issued on the 
Continent today—the French and Italian 
issues are completely commercial. 

Last month we discussed the Decca FFRR 
recordings imported from England by the 
domestic company. There. is a mistaken 
theory, due in part to some advertising, that 
the FFRR discs best heard on the 
Deccola machine designed especially for their 
performance, but this is not ture. They 
sound equally as well and better on some of 
the latest high-fidelity equipment—i.e. the 
Fisher, the Scott, and most custom-built 
jobs. If the high reproduction in some cases 
does not extend to the full range of 14,000 
c.p.s., this makes little or no difference. The 
Deccola is equipped with three 12-inch speak- 
ers. On equipment employing a tweeter, or 
similar device, for the special reproduction 
of highs, the quality of the upper range is as 
realistic as intense than on the 
Deccola. On my own equipment (employ- 
ing three speakers—a 15-inch bass, a 13-inch 
middle, and a specially constructed tweeter, 
I find these records reproduce excellently 
with a spaciousness of tone and an equitable 
balance. It appears that not all commercial 
machines can satisfactorily reproduce FFRR 
discs; perhaps owing to the lopping off of 
highs the balance tends to become poor and 
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the reproduction in some cases blurred and 
often too heavy. Listeners interested in 
these discs are therefore advised to make 
experiments with them on their own equip- 
ment and decide for themselves 


Some Cetra Records 


Among the Italian Cetra recordings which 
have reached these shores are seven discs of 
operatic arias by the new Metropolitan 
tenor, Ferruccio Tagliavini; complete re- 
cordings of Verdi's La Forza del Destino and 
Mascagni’s L’Amico Fritz; a nearly-com- 
plete set of The Seasons of Haydn; and a 
new version of Mozart’s Requiem. In the 
Requiem, the singing is consistently good— 
the artists are Pia Tassinari, Ebe Stignani, 
Tagliavini, and Italo Tajo. The orchestral 
direction of Victor de Sabati is excellent: 
his precision and controlled momentum of 
line and phrase reveal him as one of the fore- 
most conductors of our time. The Haydn 
work is far less impressive from the orches- 
tral side; the direction of Vittorio Gui 
lacks precision, but there is some fine vocal 
work from Gabriella Gatti, Francesco Alba 
nese, and Luciano Neroni. The Verdi opera 
is a routine performance and the singers are 
permitted all sorts of liberties. The artists 
include Maria Caniglia, Galiano Massini 
(who possesses a naturally good voice but 
sings in the worst possible taste), Carlo 


Tagliabue (a baritone who remains the 
most praiseworthy artist in the cast), Ebe 
Stignani (always an acceptable artist), 
and the basso Tancredi Pasero. ~The Mas- 


cagni opera is a better all-around job, but 
by no means as fine an opera. The artists 
are Pia Tassinari, Ferrucio Tagliavini, Sa- 
turno Meletti, Armando Giannotti, etc. The 
composer directed the orchestra. 


Looking back over the record releases of 
the past year from domestic sources, we 
find the trend toward commercialism pre 
vailing. Many record buyers are highly 
critical of this trend. They are especially 
critical of their inability to acquire a lot of 
fine recordings which were excised from the 
catalogues during the war. Recently, a 
reader remarked to us that although he was 
bitterly critical of the loss of so many fine re- 
cordings—especially of lieder and chamber 
music he felt his criticism should not be 
leveled against the companies. “‘After all, 
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the large record concerns,’”’ he said, ‘‘are 
‘big buisness’ and if certain recordings did 
not sell in sufficient volume to warrant being 
retained in their catalogues, it is to be pre- 
sumed they were removed for this reason. 
Hence, I feel one should be critical of the 
lack of response by record buyers for such 
items.”” The companies, we are told, are 
still short of material, and being committed 
to artists under present contracts they find 
it difficult to allot sufficient material to the 
re-release of many former issues which they 
admit are of enduring worth. 


We do not pretend to know everything 
that goes on behind the scenes of the record 
business. At the present it is a highly com- 
petitive business and there are many pre- 
posterous claims being advanced on all sides. 
Our motto has been to give credence to 
nothing that is not tangible—in other words, 
the finished products; i.e. records or ma- 
chines. 


The loud cry of commercialism voiced to- 
day against the record companies may be 
the result of one or two things—either 
record buyers are becoming more discrimin- 
ating or they are prompted by the general 
unrest in the world today to show their dis- 
pleasure at things in general by way of 
their favorite pastime, recorded music. 
Fortunately, the intelligent listener can sort 
the wheat from the chaff, or he can turn to 
sources like this magazine, which is designed 
to help him do this. We may lament the 
chaff but surely few of us are under the de- 
lusion that there is not a large buying public 
for it. The majority of record buyers like 
musical condiments, excessive saccharine, 
and ersatz sustenance. To the highly sensi 
tive soul, the world in general today is a 
lamentable place, but there are still a great 
many folks who find life satisfactory. It 
really is not as though there was no wheat. 


The Smaller Companies 


3efore casting our eye over the issues of 
1946, it remains to speak of the output of the 
smaller companies—many of whom have 
sprung up mushroom-like and who probably 
will shrink in time in the same manner. 
Most of these aim to serve the large, commer- 
cially-minded public with items which have 
been—to our way of thinking--a waste of 
record machinery, materials, and labor. Many 
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dealers are awakening to this fact and are 
discarding some of this merchandise. The 
quality of many of these recordings has been 
inferior, owing in part to poor plating as well 
as to poor record material. 


Several of the smaller companies have 
come forward in the past year with some 
really worthwhile issues; we cite Vox, Har- 
gail, Disc, Compass, and Vanguard among 
them. Concerns like these bear watching; 
if not all of their issues are on a high plane 
of musical value, many are. The entrance 
into the record field of the Concert Hall 
Society, whose plans include the issue of 
some decidedly interesting and meritorious 
modern works, is welcome, but the fact that 
Concert Hall requires the subscriber to take 
all the yearly issues of its limited editions is 
an arbitrary procedure which no other similar 
project (we cite the book clubs as an ex- 
ample) has followed. The policy should be 
altered for the good of the venture. 


And now to look back over the releases of 
1946, from which we shall pick a few high- 
lights. The omission of any recordings fa- 
vorably reviewed in the pages of this maga- 
zine does not mean we have altered our orig- 
inal opinions; space does not permit us to 
include everything. 


January 1946: Four releases here re- 
main memorable—Toscanini’s unmatched 
performances of the Haydn Symphony No. 
98 (Victor set 1025) and a group of Rossini 
overtures (Victor set DV 2); Serkin’s musi 
anly treatment of the Brahms Piano Concerto 
No. 2, backed by fine playing from the Phila 
delphia Orchestra (Columbia set 584); and 
the single disc of Six Chansons by Hinde- 
mith, splendidly sung by the Victor Chorale, 
directed by Robert Shaw (Victor disc 11- 
8868). Koussevitzky’s performance of Rach- 
maninoff’s Isle of the Dead (Victor set 1024) 
deserves mention, as does Marian Ander- 
son’s new version of the Alto Rhapsody of 
Brahms (Victor set SP-13). 


February 1946: Bruno Walter’s express- 
ive exposition of the Mahler Fourth Sym- 
phony (Columbia set 589) was the high- 
light of this month. Then there was Tos- 
canini’s valued performances of Beethoven’s 
Leonore No. 3 and Prometheus Overtures 
(Victor set SP-2) and Verdi’s La Forza del 
Destino—Overture (Victor disc 11-9010). 
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March 1946: Toscanini’s reading of the 
Coriolan Overture of Beethoven (Victor disc 
11-9023) revealed the master hand in an old 
favorite. Reiner’s rendition of the Beet- 
hoven Second Symphony (Columbia set 597) 
evidenced an enlivening musical mind, and 
although not a traditional reading his was a 
vital and compelling one. Monteux’s per- 
formance of the Berlioz Symphonie Fantas- 
tique (Victor set 994) showed this con- 
ductor’s uncanny feeling for the life and 
spirit of this score, and the Ania Dorfmann- 
Toscanini performance of Beethoven’s Piano 
Concerto No. 1 (Victor set 1036) was a 
sheer joy, even though Toscanini’s pacing of 
the finale leaves one with the impression that 
the pianist is not achieving all the nuances 
she would like. 


April 1946: Prokofieff’s Scythian Suite by 
Defauw and the Chicago Symphony (Victor 
set 1040) was the dominating release of the 
month. Not only was the performance an 
estimable one, but the reproduction was a 
notable engineering achievement. On the lat- 
ter score, Toscanini’s performance of Grofé’s 
Grand Canyon Suite (Victor set 1038) should 
be mentioned, but the noted Italian con- 
ductor’s searching reading of this work tends 
unfortunately to show up more keenly its 
musical tawdriness than any other we have 
heard. We still think that Gyorgy Sandor 
merited praise for his rendition of the Rach- 
maninoff Piano Concerto No. 2 (Columbia 
set 605); his prodigious technique and im- 
maculate finger work are qualities that de- 
serve respect. Whether he is emotionally 
en rapport with the music is another ques- 
tion; we found his treatment of the music a 
refreshing change from the over-lush and 
often saccharine manner in which most ap- 
proach this score. Two vocal discs have 
reaffirmed their pleasant qualities in subse- 
quent months—Eleanor Steber’s singing of 
arias from Mozart’s The Magic Flute and 
Don Giovanni (Victor disc 11-9114) and 
Licia Albanese’s singing of arias from Tosca 
and Gianni Schicchi (Victor disc 11-9115). 
Despite what may be regarded as an in- 
flation of Handel’s intentions, Ormandy’s 
performance of the composer’s Concerto in 
D major has proved a consistently enjoyable 
record. 


May 1946: The highlight of the month 
was Szigeti’s superb performance of Brahms, 
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Violin Concerto (Columbia set 603). There 
was much to say for the rich and beautiful 
sound of the Philadelphia Orchestra in 
Ormandy’s performance of the Dvorak New 
World Symphony but the reading seemed al- 
most too carefully calculated for our taste— 
yet his manly tenderness in the famous 
Largo was more persuasive than any other 
reading we know (Columbia set 570). Fied- 
ler and the Boston ‘Pops’ brought us a 
happy manifestation of some lighter musical 
moments in the zestfully performed Polkas 
by the Viennese Strauss Family (Victor set 
1049). And Gyorgy Sandor, turning his 
talents to better advantage, gave us a fine 
set of Liszt’s piano music (Columbia set 
602). Novotna’s singing of Dvorak’s Songs 
My Mother Taught Me and Smetana’s 
The Kiss made a genuinely fine lieder disc 
(Victor 11-9153); those who missed it are 
advised to look it up. 


June 1946: Columbia’s Show Boat (set 
No. 611) was a timely and well handled re- 
lease. Toscanini’s Fretscheutz Overture (Vic- 
tor disc 11-9172) deserves all the praise it 
received; to us it is unmatched. Particularly 
praiseworthy was the performance of Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata in C minor, Op. 30, No. 2 by 
Isaac Stern (making his record debut) and 
Alexander Zakin (Columbia set 604). Then 
theré was Koussevitzky’s expressive reading 
of Aaron Copland’s lovely ballet music— 
Appalachian Spring (Victor set 1046). 


July 1946: Though not too well recorded, 
Fendler’s performances of two Salzburg Sere- 
nades by Mozart have given us considerable 
pleasure (Vox Set 161). And in the realm of 
folk music, Dyer-Bennet’s album of Love 
Songs consistently appeals (Disc Set 609). 
Paul Robeson’s set of Sprituals (Columbia 
set 610) deserves mention here, and so does 
Helen Traubel’s careful singing of Elsas 
Traum from Lohengrin (Columbia disc 12- 
321). 


August 1946: For sheer beauty of orches- 
tral sound, the Ormandy-Philadelphia Orches- 
tra performance of Respighi’s Pines of Rome 
has few peers (Columbia set 616). Then 
there was Beecham’s cultured artistry hap- 
pily turned loose in Mozart’s gay overture to 
The Escape from the Seraglio (Victor disc 
11-9191). And lastly, there was that inim- 
itable troubadour, Burl Ives, in a welcome 
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set of Ballads and Folk Songs (Decca 407). 


September 1946: The debut of Carol 
Brice, the Negro contralto ,singing Mahler’s 
Songs of a Wayfarer, with Reiner and the 
Pittsburgh Symphony, was the highlight of 
an unusual month (Columbia set X-267). 
The Mahler songs are in the folk style with 
a poetic appeal illustrative of one of the 
happiest aspects of the composer’s art, and 
Miss Brice proves herself an intelligent and 
gifted singer. The charm of Bidu Sayao was 
happily revealed in an album of Operatic 
Arias (Columbia set 612), and Artur Rubin- 
stein, with his impelling artistry, threw the 
spotlight on a neglected composer, the Pole 
Szymanowski, playing four brilliant Mazur- 
kas from the that composer’s Opus 50. Con- 
troversy prevails on the merits of Prokofieff’s 
Sonata in D major, which Szigeti tellingly 
performed in Columbia set 620. If themati- 
cally not as inspried as one might like, the 
sonata nonetheless impresses for the com- 
poser’s ingenious development of his ma- 
terial, The Rodzinski expositon of the 
Brahms First Symphony (Columbia set 621) 
brought new laurels to this conductor; it 
remains one of the best things he has.ac- 
complished for the phonograph. September 
also brought us good reproductions of the 
Franck Symphony, Tchaikovsky’s Nutcrack- 
er Suite and his Fifth Symphony. Perhaps 
the best orchestral recording of the month 
was the Ormandy-Philadelphia Orchestra 
performance of Weinberger’s Polka and Fugue 
from Schwanda (Columbia disc 12371-D). 


October 1946: The Beecham set of Haydn’s 
Symphony No. 97 (Victor set 1059) was the 
orchestral high spot of the month, but the 
true highlight was the finely poised Buda- 
pest String Quartet-Milton Katims perfor- 
mance of the early Beethoven Quintet in C 
major, Op. 29, a work that grows on one 
more and more in repetition. The debut of 
Maryla Jonas in an album of Chopin music 
(Columbia set 626) revealed a gifted perfor- 
mer whose artistry proved singularly un- 
even in music of the lesser Chopin. To 
many, the highlight of the month was un- 
doubtedly Rubinstein’s richly virtuosic treat- 
ment of the Rachmaninoff Piano Concerto 
No. 2 (Victor set 1075); here again one 
suspects the richly reproduced sound will 
impress the majority regardless of the 
superficial qualities of the performance. For 
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our own part, the old Rachmaninoff per- 
formance remains unchallenged. Finally, 
the album of Rachmaninoff’s songs by the 
gifted Jennie Tourel (Columbia set 625) de- 
serves mention. 


November 1946: With the opening of the 
Metropolitan Opera season, Victor cast the 
spotlight on that organization with a series 
of truly magnificent operatic recordings. All 
of these were comprehensively covered in 
the magazine and need no further treat- 
ment here. Out of the whole group one 
disc stands forth to us for the realism of its 
reproduction and the intelligent artistry of 
its singer. This is Jan Peerce’s record of arias 
from L’Africana and Masked Ball (Victor 
11-9295), in which the conductor Frieder 
Weissmann played a major role. Never 
have we heard the Meyerbeer orchestration 
sound so brilliant and stimulating, on a high 
fidelity set it vies with the best of today’s 
recordings. But Peerce deserves our praise 
for his manly and forthright handling of this 
aria; stylistically and musically he is far 
ahead of most operatic tenors. An im- 
portant release was the set of Bach’s Three 
Part Inventions (Disc 770), cleanly and in- 
gratiatingly performed by Erno Balogh. A 
worthwhile chamber music release, unfor- 
tunately unavailable to the general public, 
was the Concert Hall Set of Prokofieff’s 
Quartet No. 2, excellently played by the 
Gordon String Quartet. 


December 1946: Victor’s first release of 
its Heritage Series turned the spotlight on 
some of the great artists of former years. 
The best of the series were the Ancona and 
Alda discs. The basso fournet was ex- 
ploited in two inconsequential arias, to which 
it must be said he did notable justice. Tet- 
razzini and Caruso, however, were happily 
exhibited in only one side of each of their 
discs. The highlight of the month was the 
Robert Shaw—Victor Chorale set of Christ- 
mas Hymns and Carols (Victor 1077); there 
has been nothing like this since the old re- 
cordings of the English Singers. The Shaw 
directed set of Brahms’ Liebeslieder Waltzes 
(Victor 1076) was another worthy issue. 
And then there was Victor’s album of high- 
lights from Carmen (set 1078), in which 
Miss Swarthout’s artistry is as persuasively 
revealed as anywhere on records. The Rod- 
zinki performance of the Moussorgsky-Ravel 
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Pictures at an Exhibition ,Columbia set 641) 
was a welcome and long-needed release. To 
those interested in children’s records, we 
recommend the article on these by Warren 
Freeman in our December issue. Mr. Free- 
man has long been a supervisor in children’s 
music in the schools of Massachusetts and 
has written an understanding book called 
How to Teach Children Music, which is worth 
looking up. He is now at work on a book on 
children’s records. 








BRITISH RECORDINGS 
JULY - DECEMBER 1946 





By Edward Sackville West 


During the later months of 1946 all the 
best of our recordings have come under the 
orchestral category. Of these three are 
really outstanding from every point of 
view: Beethoven’s Fourth Piano Concerto 
played by Artur Schnabel with the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra conducted by Issay Do- 
browen (HMV DB6303-6); Elgar’s Cello 
Concerto played by Casals with the BBC 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by Sir Ad- 
rian Boult (HMV DB 6338-41); and 
Dvorak’s Cello Concerto played by Maurice 
Gendron with the London Philharmonic Or- 
chestra conducted by Rankl (Decca 
K1437-41). 

Schnabel’s didacticism, and the messiness 
of his passage-work, when he is not at his 
best, have often antagonized me in the past: 
but on this occasion neither are present. 
He takes the concerto at-an unusually brisk 
speed, but never at the expense of clarity, 
touch or phrasing. This is a vigorously con- 
ducted, intensely felt performance, and the 
recording, in spite of a few roughnesses, does 
justice to the authoritative nature of the 
playing. 
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The new issue of the two cello concerti 
are of considerable interest. The great Cat- 
alan’s view of an essentially English piece 
of music is most eccentric, and to English 
ears highly questionable; but because Casals 
is so profound an artist it commands a de- 
gree of interest and respect one could not 
feel for a more superficial misconception. 
I cannot for my part accept the rubato with 
which Casals spoils the serene, ‘‘pastoral’’ 
flow of the opening movement, nor yet the 
over-emotional quality of the elegiac episode 
in the Finale; still, the sheer conviction 
with which these liberties are taken is in it- 
self impressive, and elsewhere in the work 
the interpretation leaves no more to be de- 
sired than the tone and technique, of which 
the superb quality need not be emphasized. 
This cannot be considered a definitive set, 
yet it can hardly be neglected. The con- 
certo is perhaps Elgar’s most personal work, 
in which there are no errors of taste and the 
nobility of the musical thought is unimpeded 
by vulgar outbursts. The recording balance 
is particularly good and Sir Adrian Boult’s 
handling of the wonderful score is in itself 
a delight to follow. 


The Dvorak Concerto 


Those who know (and who does not?) 
Casals’s recording of the Dvorak concerto 
will very likely think a new rendering super- 
fluous. I do not agree with this view, though 
I must admit that most critics over here 
have come down unhesitatingly on the side 
of the Casals set. Of course there are good 
reasons for so doing: the superlative tone, 
the sword-like attack, and the general mast- 
ery of concerto style. But—and I cannot 
emphasize this too strongly—Maurice Gen- 
dron is also a cellist of the first water, and 
although his playing in this set may lack 
some of the qualities which have made Casals 
famous, he has others of his own that should 
recommend this recording to sensitive mu- 
sicians. Apart from the performance, which 
is distinguished by a very French sense of 
proportion, and lack of insistence in even 
the most emotional passages, the recording 
is definitely an advance on the older one, 
especially where the orchestra is concerned. 
Here the perspective is remarkably sharp 
and the whole effect very brilliant indeed. 
To finish the tale of concerti I confidently 
recommend a recent issue of the Grieg 
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Piano Concerto, by Moura Lympany and 
the National Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Sidney Beer (Decca K1134-7). I can 
imagine a more individual performance of 
the solo part (indeed I have heard many), 
but not one which avoids more adroitly the 
pitfalls of this deceptively facile music. The 
recording is unlikely to please those ec- 
centrics who affect to admire the Rubinstein 
set; but it is well up to modern standards, 
with plenty of recession and a good balance. 

As an essay in the opposing forces of 
Good and Evil, Vaughan Williams’s Job 
is a sincere and imposing musical conception. 
Though it precedes the Fourth Symphony by 
five years (it dates from 1930), the music is 
drawn from the same source in the com- 
poser’s imagination. The ballet for which 
it was written was inspired by Blake’s 
illustrations, and the music interprets these 
very exactly. The result is less like a ballet, 
in the accepted sense, than a symphonic 
poem, which makes it more satisfactory to 
listen to, away from the theatre, than most 
ballets. Those who havea taste for Vaughan 
Williams will probably find Job a moving 
experience; but it must, I think, be admitted 
that, while the flame of the composer’s im- 
agination burns steadily throughout the 
score, it nowhere rises very high. The 
opulent texture of the string writing is not 
easy to record, and I shall not pretend that 
the result is entirely satisfactory; but those 
sections in which the harmony is more spar- 
ingly dealt with, come through very well. 
(H.M.V. DB-6289/93-manual). 


Ballet Music 


More of a ballet, more charming, more 
tuneful and perhaps less whole-hearted, 
Adam’s Giselle is worth mentioning here for 
the quite peculiar excellence of a newly re- 
corded suite, played by the Royal Opera 
House Orchestra and conducted by Constant 
Lambert (Columbia DX1270-1). This kind 
of music records very happily; every side 
is resonant and clear in the last degree, and 
without fuzz or boxiness in the tutti. Al- 
most as fine, both in performance and re- 
cording, is a set of Falla’s The Three-Cornered 
Hat, played by the Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by Alceo Galliera (Col. DX1258- 
9). The practice, which seems to have be- 
come a habit, of playing (and recording) 
excerpts from this masterpiece, in place of 
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the whole: work, is annoying,—especially as 
it is usually not followed in the case of the 
same composer’s El Amor Brujo. There is 
not a page of this ballet which one would 
forgo, and the new recording is so brilliant 
that the cuts are doubly vexatious. 
Although the recording is far from per- 
fect, it seems worth while to draw attention 
to Berlioz’s Riverie and Caprice for violin and 
orchestra, played by Szigeti with the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra conducted by Constant 
Lambert (Col. LX946). This is a very 
curious piece, a kind of Gesangsscene laid 
out in contrasting sections. Berlioz enthu- 
siasts, I find, frown on the work as being 
uncharacteristic and lacking in originality. 
The influence of Spohr is of course obvious 
(the piece dates from 1838), but what is 
wrong with that? The music is full of 
figures and progressions which, I should have 
thought, show Berloiz’s hall-mark pretty 
In any case the delicate and rhap- 
sodic changes of mood are extremely at- 
tractively presented. Unfortunately the me- 
chanics of the recording are not well man- 
aged: the violinist 


clearly. 


have been 
placed too near the microphone, with the 
result that his tone (never of the fullest) 
sounds scrannel and unpleasant. 


seems to 


Amateurs of British music may like to 
know of the Alan Raws- 
thorne’s Street Corner overture, also played 
by the Philharmonia Orchestra under Con- 
stant Lambert (HMV C3502). This lively 
and amusing piece resembles a caricature of 
London life by Pert 
woodwind another, 


recent issue of 


, sav, Cruickshank. 


phrases imitate one 
flower into counterpoint, then disintegrate 
into freer development. A flippant piece of 
poetry, very dextrously managed by the 
conductor. 

The new set of the Messiah, which is as 
complete as most performances of the or- 
atorio, is altogether a very competent bit of 
work. The huge chorus (The Huddersfield 
Choral Society) is very skilfully engineered, 
so that, although powerful and ringing, it 
never sounds blurred. The soloists (Isobel 
Baillie, Gladys Ripley, James Johnston, and 
Norman Walker) are well matched and sing 
admirably ‘‘in style’. Some musicians will 
object to the occasional use of Mozart’s ad- 
ditional accompaniments; but when the 
slapdash methods of performance obtaining 


in. Handel’s day are taken into account, the 
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purist argument loses some of its force. 
The ensemble throughout this set is par- 
ticularly rich and sweet on the ear; I doubt 
if Dr. Malcom Sargent, who conducts the 
Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra, has ever 
achieved a better, though he is well known 
over here for the vigor and precision of his 
choral conducting (Col. DX1283-1301). 

I conclude with three miscellaneous discs, 
beginning with a recording of Chopin’s 
Fourth Ballade by Solomon (HMV C3403). 
The playing of this most eloquent and poetic 
piece is worthy of a great pianist; and if the 
piano on which he plays did not have (or 
seem to have) a nasty toneless patch in the 
treble, the issue would seem to me the best 
available of the work—at any rate in this 
hemisphere. William Walton’s brief motet, 
“Where does the Uttered Music Go?” (words 
by John Masefield), is the only serious com- 
position he has given us for some years, and 
a very beautiful piece of polyphony it is. 
The loud passage at the end of side 1 is 
rather over-recorded; otherwise the com- 
plex vocal texture is faithfully reproduced 
(BBC Chorus—HMV C3503). 

Finally, another Poulenc-Bernac disc 
(HMV DB6299). Montparnesse seems to 
me Poulenc’s finest song to date. The 
poem, by Guillaume Apollinaire, is about a 
young poet arriving in Paris for the first 
time, dazzled by the city and addressing the 
concierge ofa disreputable hotel as an angel 
of deliverance. The irony and pathos, so 
characteristic of Appolinaire, are wonder- 
fully conveyed by a voice-line that fits the 
text like a glove, and by an accompaniment 
that provides a chain of wistful harmonies 
without drawing undue attention to itself. 
On the other hand, Le Bestiaire, 
series of abrupt 
seems rather stale and silly. 


(on the 
little jokes, 
30th songs 
are performed and recorded to perfection. 


obverse), a 





ADDENDA 





There are a number of English recordings, 
issued in the last half of 1946, on which Mr. 
Sackville-West has not reported. Since some 
have reached these shores, it is possible to 
speak on these. Elgar’s Sea Pictures, a song 
cycle for contralto and orchestra, has been 
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Ztven a fine performance by Gladys Ripley 
and the Philharmonia Orchestra, conducted 
by George Weldon (H.M.V. discs C3498/ 
3500). Miss Ripley possesses a lovely con- 
tralto voice, which she employs with fine 
artistry. The Elgar songs were written at 
the turn of the century and suggest the in- 
fluence of Strauss and Brahms, yet their 
late romanticism of mood is unmistakably 
English. Fortunately, they escape the 
English ballad influence of that period. I 
find them most appealing and I feel Miss 
Ripley and Mr. Weldon have done music 
lovers a service in their fine performance of 
this cycle. On the last record face, the con- 
tralto gives us a lovely song of Haydn—Hark 
what I tell to Thee (The Spirit’s Song.). 

Two discs issued by English Columbia 
(DX-1260/61) bring us several musical 
excerpts from Arthur Bliss ballet Miracle in 
the Gorbals. Based on a fanciful and rather 
lugubrious choreography, the music is viv- 
idly picturesque and brilliantly orchestrated. 
Bliss is a fine craftsman and this ballet sutie 
is effective music even though highly the- 
atrical. The Gorbals is a part of Glasgow 
which houses less privileged people. The 
suite is excellent played by the Royal Opera 
House Orchestra, conducted by Constant 
Lambert. 

Elisabeth Schumann has sung two Wolf 
songs—A uch kleine Dinge and Und willst du 
deinen Liebsten sterben sehen? (H.M.V. disc 
DA1860). If not one of her greatest records, 
this is nonetheless cherishable for several 
precious moments of stylistic intimacy. 

An important chamber music release is the 
Bartok Quartet No. 5 (which I have not 
heard), played by the Hungarian Quartet 
(H.M.V. C3511/14). It is said to be the 
most accessible of the composers quartets 
after the second. The ensemble, new to me, 
has been highly praised in England for its 
performance. —The Editor. 





BOOK REVIEW 


NEW GUIDE TO RECORDED MUSIC: 
By Irving Kolodin. Doubleday & Co. 
382 pp. Price $3.50. 

AA book on records is as dated as the day 

of its birth. Mr. Kolodin’s former volume. 

published in 1941, has long needed revision. 

But its author, like a lot of others, went into 

the Army during the war. When he finished 
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“‘privateering”’ for Uncle Sam he went back 
to the muse and set to work revising his 
treatise on recorded music. I do not think 
that many readers will toss his old volume 
out of the window, for it records facts about 
a lot of discs which do not grace the pages of 
the present book. The excised discs are, of 
course, those cuc out of the catalogues 
during the war. In his new book the author 
has wisely adhered to dealing with the 
merchandise available today. Despite nearly 
1,000 new items that come under consider- 
ation in this volume, the percentage of cut- 
outs must have been considerable because 
the book is 100 pages short of the older one. 
A bit of statistics that intrigued me was the 
author’s assertion, in a commentary, that 
only 22 per cent of the volume of records 
issued in the past five years brought new 
titles to American catalogues; the balance 
were all duplications. 

Continuing statistics, in my estimation, 
Mr. Kolodin arrives at a larger percentage 
of sound musical judgement than any other 
author of a record book. His isa consistently 
comprehensive grasp os his subject. I would 
not go so far as to say that he knows more 
about the subject of recording than anyone 
else, because this is an ambiguous compli- 
ment. The word “recording” includes the 
matter of reproduction, and in all fairness 
to the author it can be said that it is doubtful 
that any one man could satisfy everyone on 
that subject. There is more dissention on 
this theme among laymen, musicians, and 
the technicians than on any other. Where 
Mr. Kolodin’s book commands the greatest 
respect is in the soundness and, what is 
more important, the fairness of his interpre- 
tative evaluations. Generally speaking, the 
author aims to review performance and 
quality of reproduction; there is very little 
comment on musical values. In the present 
volume, Mr. Kolodin has wisely seen fit to 
drop the often confusing system of ratings 
for recording quality, interpretation and 
price, employed in his earlier book. There 
may be some disagreement with his evalu- 
ations of reproduction, but this is to be ex- 
pected, because of the wide variety in the 
quality of machines that people possess. 

For unbiased and equitable analysis of 
recorded musical performances, this book has 
no peer that we know of; we recommed it 
to all record buyers. —James Norwood 
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Collector's Re-Issues 





By Stephen Fassett 


ANone of the International Record Col- 
lector’s Club’s re-recordings have been re- 
viewed here since the June issue. Due to the 
Club’s inability to obtain large enough edi- 
itions pressed of some of the discs and the 
fact that many were sold out quickly review 
copies were not immediately obtainable. At 
the present writing, mid-January, the Club 
has the following numbers in stock: 226, 
228, 231, 231, 234, as well as the latest issues. 
In response to numberous requests, I list 
below what I trust are appropriate comments 
on all IRCC editions from June through 
December 1946. 


VERDI: I Vespri Sicilaini—Bolero; and 
CATALINI: Loreley—Dove song: sung 
by Claudia Muzio. IRCC No. 231, 12- 
inch disc, price $2.25. 


A When Muzio originally recorded these two 
arias for Edison (1924), she was at the 
height of her career; her voice was in better 
condition than it was when she sang for 
Columbia some ten years later. However, I 
find these somewhat veiled recordings a bit 
disappointing. The Bolero does not reveal 
the soprano at her best. The unhackneyed 
Catalani aria is a more convincing per- 
formance and one well worth revival. 





VERDI: II Trovatore—Tacea la notte; 
and PONCHIELLI: La Gioconda—Sui- 
cidio!; sung by Lillian Nordica. IRCC 
No. 231, 12-inch disc, price $2.25. 


February, 1947 


AThe discovery of several hitherto un- 
published Nordica recordings caused con- 
siderable excitement among collectors when 
the news first leaked out. There would have 
been much unsatisfied speculation as to the 
quality of these precious discs had not their 
owners generously lent them to IRCC for 
dubpving purposes. The Suicidio is a more 
forward production than the one that Co- 
lumbia originally published, and as an in- 
terpretation is notably different. The Tacea 
la notte is the first by Nordica to reach the 
public, and a very intriguing souvenir of the 
soprano it is! Some of the vocal decorations 
belong to a tradition now vanished. Ira 
Glackens, the Nordica authority who wrote 
the notes for the IRCC bulletin, thinks they 
might have been the decorations used by the 
legendary Tietjens. None of the Nordica 
records is completely satisfactory, but these 
two are certainly among the best she left us. 
They were recorded about 1905. 


WAGNER: La Walkyrie—Chant de Print- 
emps; REYER: Sigurd—Hilda! Vierge 
au pale sourire; sung by Pierre Cornubert. 
IRCC No. 233, 10-inch disc, price $1.75. 


A The 1937 edition of Robert Bauer’s His- 
torical Records stated that Cornubert ‘‘re- 
corded for Fonotipia in 1905. So far no 
records or number ever turned up.’”’ With 
that as a guage of their rarity, the reason for 
the revival of these selections should be 
obvious to all collectors. The voice is a 
typical French tenor, clear and pleasing in 
timbre, as I remember (it has been months 
since I have had an opportunity to hear the 
record). The Sigurd air impressed me more 
favorably than the other, but I havé never 
liked my Wagner sung in French. Cornubert, 
who also made cylinder records, was well 
known in Paris, where his career extended 
from 1888 to 1911, when he retired from 
opera to become a professor at the Con- 
servatoire. During his one season at the 
Metropolitan (1900), he sang Vasco di 
Gama _ (Africana), Romeo, and Raoul 
(Hugenots). In 1889, at the Opera-Comique 
in Paris, he created the leading tenor role in 
Massenet’s Esclarmonde. 


PUCCINI: La Boheme—Michiamano Mimi; 
sung by Cesira Ferrani; and PUCCINI: 


Gianni Schicchi—O mio babbino caro; 
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sung by Florence Easton. IRCC No. 234, 

10-inch disc, price $1.75. 
AThis coupling has exceptional historical 
significance, for Ferrani was the first Mimi 
in Puccini’s Boheme (at the Taetro Regio, 
Turin, Feb, 1, 1896) and Easton the first 
Lauretta in the same composer’s Gianni 
Schicchi (at the Metropolitan, Dec. 14, 
1918). The Boheme aria was originally made 
in 1903 when primitive recording conditions 
did not allow a true reproduction of Ferrani’s 
performance as she actually sang it in the 
opera house, and I think vocal students 
would make a mistake to imitate this 
rendition. In 1918, however, Easton re- 
corded her interpretation of the lovely O mio 
babbino caro under far more favorable cir- 
cumstances. Her voice sounds well here 
and my only tcriticsm of her otherwise ap- 
pealing singing is her faulty Italian pro- 
nunciation: certain vowel sounds suffer the 
distortion typical of singers whose native 
language is English. 


AUBER: The Black Domino—Rondo Ara- 
gonesa; GILMOUR: Drowsy Poppies; 
sung by Geraldine Farrar. IRCC No. 
235, 10-inch disc, price $1.75. 

AOf Farrar’s rare series of Berlin record- 

ings (1904-06), The Black Domino is one of 

the rarest. Unfortunately, although very 
well sung, the music is mediocre. Nor 
could Drowsy Poppies be called a distinguish- 
ed composition, although many may wish 
to hear how Miss Farrar’s voice sounds as 
electrically recorded about 1927. 


BELLINI: J Capulettt ed I Montecchi— 
Se Romeo t'uccise in figlio; sung by 
Guerina Fabbri;and DUVERNOY :Hellé— 
Cantilene; sung by Rose Caron. IRCC 
No. 236, 10-inch disc, price $1.75. 
Originals of both of these recordings are 

so scarce that few collectors could ever hope 

to own them. A Fabbri re-recording is 
particular is long overdue. Judging from 
this disc, she must have been a superb 
mezzo—the voice is firm, brilliant and agile, 
the execution incisive, the style arresting. 

The mechanical faults inevitable in a re- 

cording originally made as long ago as 

1903 are worth enduring for such singing as 

this. The Caron is less impressive. Still; it 

has given me more pleasure than the only 
other record of hers in my collection, an air 
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from Sigurd, which is a tribute to Mr. 
Seltsam’s dubbing process, for this is a re- 
recording while the Sigurd was pressed from 
an original stamper. At any rate, Rose 
Caron was not one of those fortunate singers 
whose records adequately support their re- 
putations. Her career covered the years 
1882-1902 and she was very famous in 
Brussels and in Paris. In both cities she 
was the first to sing Brunhilde in Reyer’s 
Sigurd as well as the leading soprano role in 
the same composer’s Salammbo. She was 
also the first French Desdemona in Verdi’s 
Otello, and either the first French Brunhilde 
or first Sieglinde (authorities differ as to 
which role she sang first) in Die Walkuere, 
in 1893. On paper, it might seem that she 
was far more important than Fabbri, al- 
though the latter certainly had a remarkable 
career (she sang in the USA as early as 1890 
and as late as 1910), but on records there is 
no doubt but that the Italian woman is the 
more impressive singer of the two. 


VERDI: JI Trovatore—Miserere; sung by 
Lillian Nordica and Marcello Reseninil; 
and VERDI: JI Trovatore—D’amor sul 
ali rosee; sung by Ada Adiny. IRCC No. 
237, 12-inch disc, zrice $2.25. 

AWhile the third of the unpublished Nor- 
dica recordings impressed me less favorably 
than the two coupled on IRCC 232, it is by 
no means without interest. The identity of 
the tenor, Marcello Reseninil, remains a 
mystery and if any of our readers can supply 
anv information it would be greatly ap- 
preciated. I have not heard the Adiny 
selection and can make no comment on it 
other than to point out that her records are 
so rare that many collectors will welcome 
any record of hers. Adiny, who was born 
Ada Chapman in Boston, 1855, sutdied in 
Paris with Pauline Viardot-Garcia and 
Sbriglia, made her debut in Italy about 1876, 
and was especially popular in Paris where she 
sang for many years. She was also Scala’s 
first Bruenhilde. Although American by 
birth, she sang comparatively little here, 
some appearances with the Mapleson Com- 
pany in 1879 being the only ones mentioned 
in the helpful notes published in the IRCC 
bulletin announcing the record. 


GIORDANO: Siberia—No! se un pensier 
tortura la mia mente; and 
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totura la mia mente; and Siberia—Non odt 
la il martir d’angoscia fiera—; sung by 
Rosina Storchio. IRCC No. 238, 10-inch 
disc, price $1.75. 
Al have not had the opportunity to hear 
this particular Storchio recording, but her 
voice is known to me through several 
splendidly sung Fonotipias which were re- 
pressed here some years ago by HRS and 
IRCC. Born in 1876, 
Italy’s finest sopranos. 


she was one of 
She made her debut 
in Milan, 1893 and became famous seven 
years later when she created Zaza at the 
Lirico (Milan) in 1900, with Garbin and 
Sammarco. One of her most distinguished 
admirers was Toscanini who proclaimed her 
a great artist. Although not well known in 
the United States, she was very popular in 
many of the operatic centres of Europe and 
South America. She sang at Ls Scala in 
Milan until 1917 and continued her career 
for some years thereafter, retiring suddenly 
after a performance of Manon in Barcelona. 
She died in poverty, July, 1945, in Naples. 
Aside from Zaza, her creations included 
Madam Butterfly, Siberia, Leoncavallo’s Bo- 
heme, and Lodoletta. 


NICOLAI: Die Lustige Weiber von Windsor 
—Trinklied; sung by Wilhelm Hesch; and 
HALEVY: Die Judin—Ach lass dein 
Vaterherz; sung by Leo Slezak and Wil- 
helm Hesch. IRCC No. 3002, 10-inch 
disc, price $1.75. 

AWilhelm Hesch (or Hes), 

Walter described as ‘the uniquely original 

Czech bass’, was born in Bern, 1860, and 

died in Vienna on January 3, 1908. After 

appearances in Prague and Hamburg, he 

joined the Vienna Imperial Opera in 1896, 

became the bass star, and sang there, in 

spite of ill health from 1904 onwards, until 
very near the end of his life. In Vienna he 
was as highly regarded as Edouard de Reszke 
or Plancon were in New York, London and 

Paris. During the period 1902-1908 he was a 

prolific recorder, singing for the Gramophone, 

Odeon and Columbia Companies, but ex- 

cept for one Columbia (Die Judin’ disc 

40361) his records were never circulated in 

the United States. It was our loss, for his 

was a magnificent voice, unmistakably a 

true bass, even as reproduced from primitive 

recordings. The tone is deep, full and 
round, yet brilliant; the range is wide. The 


whom Bruno 
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Nicolai aria is an extremely impressive 
sounding performance, clearly revealing what 
a great voice Hesch must have had. The 
duet from Die Judin, (or La Juive, to give the 
opera its original French title) is not a partic- 
ularly grateful piece of music from the 
singer’s point of view, but it has its moments. 
Towards the end, the reproduction becomes 
cloudy, which is undoubtedly a fault in- 
herent in the original. 


VERDI: Aida—Ritorna vincitor; and VER- 
DI: Aida—I sacri nomi; sung by Claud- 
ia Muzio. IRCC No. 3003, 10-inch discs, 
price $1.75. 

Alt was only for Pathé that Muzio re- 

corded any of the music of Aida, one of her 

most colorful operatic roles, and this clear- 
toned dubbing is all the more welcome be- 
cause, unlike the vertical-cut original, it can 
be played on a standard phonograph. Muzio 
must have been in the first full tide of her 
vocal powers when she made this recording, 
about 1918, but her singing of Ritorna vin- 
citor I find rather disappointing because it 
lacks the stinging intensity which surely 
characterized her delivery of the music in 
actual stage performance. Not until the 
second part of the aria, J sacri nomi, does the 
soprano hit her true stride. Then with those 
effortlessly floating velvet tones of hers, she 
works her customary magic, making us re- 
alize anew what an incomparable and in- 
dividual artist she was. 

* * * 

Al have reserved until now my comments 
on the re-recording quality exemplified in 
this group of IRCC re-issues. It is a tick- 
lish subject to treat fairly unless one has had 
an opportunity to compare original and copy 
on the same reproducer, which unfortunately 
is seldom possible. With the exception of 
the Muzio arias on IRCC No. 231, which 
disappointed me, all these discs impressed 
me as excellent examples of the art of 
dubbing. Recently new equipment was 
built, the first products of which are IRCC 
numbers 3002 and 3003. They represented 
such an advance in IRCC re-recording 
technique that it was decided to create this 
new numerical series for them. Surface and 
background noises have been reduced with- 
out sacrifice to the natural, brilliant tone of 
the original, to a greater degree than ever be- 
fore attained by IRCC. 
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It is the purpose of this department to re- 
view monthly all worthwhile recordings. If 
at any time we happen to omit a record in 
which the reader is particularly interested, 
we shall be glad to give our opinion of the 
recording on written request. Correspondents 
are requested to enclose self-addressed stamped 
envelopes. 

We believe that record buyers would do well 
to order by title rather than by number such 
items as they may wish to purchase. Num- 
bers are sometimes printed incorrectly in our 
sources. 


All prices given are without tax. 





Orchestra 





BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 6, in F 
major, Op. 68 (‘‘Pastorale’); played by 
The Philadelphia Orchestra, direction of 
Bruno Walter. Columbia M-or MM-631, 
five discs, price $5.85. 


February, 1947 


ASome nine years ago, when Toscanini’s 
recording of the Pastoral Symphony was re- 
leased, it hardly seemed possible that any 
other version could rival it as a performance, 
and the reproduction, while not of the widest 
range even for those days, was satisfactory 
enough. The set has remained through the 
years one of the most. delightful in my col- 
lection, and no later recording has so much 
as challenged it. Now, however, the chal- 
lenge has come, and to be perfectly honest 
I do not feel that I can possibly pronounce 
on the absolute superiority of either set 
over the other. On the whole there can be 
no question that the new Columbia set is 
mechanically superior. Aside from the first 
bass note, which is quite inaudible, and a 
suppression of the full dynamic force of the 
“Storm’’, the engineers have done a splendid 
job. But then the Toscanini is still ac- 
ceptible: the choice must be one between 
interpretations. 

In the first movement I am absolutely at 
a loss to decide between the two sets. 
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Marian Anderson, Contral- 
to: Bach Arias. RCA Chamber 
Orchestra, Shaw, conductor. 
Album M/DM-1087, $3.85. 





Fiedler: Music from the 
ballet, Fancy Free—Bern- 
stein. Boston “Pops” Orches- 
tra. 11-9386, $1.00. 





Koussevitzky, Boston Sym- 
phony Orch.,Melvyn Douglas: 
Lincoln Portrait — Copland. 
M/DM-1088, $2.85. 
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Kapell, Pianist: Concerto for 
Piano and Orchestra (1936) 
—Khatchaturian. Album 
M/DM-1084, $4.85. 


i # 
Susan Reed: Folk Songs 
and Ballads. Zither and Irish 


Harp accompaniment. Al- 
bum M-1086, $3.00. 





Stokowski: Marche Slave, 
Op. 31—Tchaikovsky. Holly- 
wood Bowl Symphony Or- 
chestra. 11-9388, $1.00. 


Merrill, Baritone: Selections 
from Andrea Chenier, and 
L'Africana. RCA Victor Red 
Seal Record 11-9384, $1.00. 





Golschmann: Symphony No. 
38, in D, K. 504—Mozart. 
St. Louis Symphony Orches- 
tra. M/DM-1085, $3.85. 





Toscanini: Prelude to Die 


Meistersinger—Wagner. 
NBC Symphony Orchestra. 
Record 11-9385, $1.00. 






Walter seems surprisingly less free in his 
molding of the music, yet Toscanini never 
lets this freedom betray him. In the second 
movement, due at least in part to the 
superiority of the reproduction the palm 
must go to Walter. The recording is beauti- 
fully clear, and the peaceful melodies emerge 
in all their loveliness. In Walter’s Scherzo 
I listen in vain for a detail of which Tos- 
canini makes the most—those bassoon notes 
which answer the oboe solo. A person hear- 
ing the symphony for the first time would 
entirely miss the humor of this passage as 
Walter plays it. But on the other hand the 
Philadelphia oboist plays his part with such 
consummate art that I am almost willing to 
sacrifice the bassoon effect. In the storm 
passage Toscanini is more exciting. The 
Finale seems to me almost a draw, with 
Walter coming out just a bit ahead again be- 
cause of the quality of the Columbia record- 
ing. 

To sum up: I would advise a purchaser 
to choose the Walter version, but I would 
certainly not recommend trading in the 
Toscanini. em - 


BERNSTEIN: Fancy Free—Galop, Waltz 
and Danzon; played by the Boston ‘‘Pops” 
Orchestra, direction of Arthur Fiedler. 
Victor disc 11-9386, price $1.00. 


Alt is not Bernstein’s fault that his own 
recording of the Fancy Free album (issued 
by Decca) is not comparable to the zestful 
and incisive performances which Mr. Fied- 
ler gives these excerpts, but rather the fault 
of a poor orchestra (the Ballet Theatre 
Orchestra) and, I suspect, insufficient re- 
hearsal. One never gets that impression 
from a Fiedler recording. These are bright, 
hard-hitting, astirical treatments of familiar 
patterns in the modern vein, which provides 
a pithy enjoyment. Recording is tops.—P.G. 


COPLAND: Lincoln Portrait (3 sides); 
played by Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Melvyn Douglas (speaker), direction of 
Serge Koussevitzky, and Lincoln's Gettys- 
burg Address (1 side), spoken by Mr. 
Douglas. Victor set M- or DM-1088, 
two discs, price $2.85. 


Aln August, we had a performance of this 
work by Rodzinski, with Kenneth Spencer 
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as the speaker. In a work of this kind, the 
speaker contributes to the ultimate enjoy- 
ment. Spencer brought to mind a religious 
man; Douglas, who also tends to be rhetor- 
ical, smacks too much of a theatrical con- 
gressman. Rodzinski’s performance of this 
work had its estimable qualities, though it 
was less eloquent in the opening than 
Koussevitzky’s. One cannot help feeling 
that Rodzinski and his speaker were less pre- 
tentious. There is a homespun, inherent 
Americanism in Copland’s opening section 
which Mr. Koussevitzky surcharges with 
almost a greater dramatic fervor than I feel 
the composer wanted. But there is no de- 
nying the eloquence of mood created by the 
conductor. The feeling of emotional height- 
ening continues in Koussevitzky’s enliven- 
ing handling of the picturesque inner section, 
which has been likened to “‘a sort of country- 
fair scene’. The final section is undeniably 
musical melodrama, and here Koussevitzky 
tends to a dramatic tenseness and often 
over-emphasis, which as sheer orchestral 
sound will impress many. Mr. Douglas 
matches him in dramatic fervor, but the 
simplicity and earnestness of the great 
Emancipator is belied. The actor’s reading 
of the Gettysburg Address is more simply 
handled; one admires the dignity and under- 
statement here. A striking dissimilarity is 
approach to the spoken word is noted in 
Douglas’s dramatized utterance of the small 
part of the Gettysburg Address employed in 
the musical work, and his quiet dignity in 
the same words in the recitation of the 
speech itself. 

As a recording, this is far more sumptuous 
in tone than the recent Rodzinski set, but I 
definitely feel the latter has its enduring 
qualities, not the least of which is the fact 
that its four sides comprise the musical 
work without the additional burden of the 
Gettysburg Speech. No matter how admirable 
one may feel the actor is in the latter, con- 
stant repetition of this speech in connection 
with the music will not enhance the latter. 
The weakness of this work remains in the 
spoken word and any addition is apt to be 
anathema to many listeners. —P.H.R. 


MOUSSORGSKY: A Night on a Bare 
Mountain; played by the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony Orchestra, direction of Fritz Reiner. 
Columbia disc 12470-D. price $1.00. 
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A Not since the Paul Paray recording of this 
work issued a long time ago have we had as 
fine a performance of it as Reiner gives. The 
Stokowski version was a _Hollywoodish 
affair with added effects which in my estim- 
ation hardly did anything for the composer. 
Reiner uses the familiar version arranged by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff which has enough pagan 
melodrama in it without added effects. The 
recording here is excellent in many ways, 
especially in its high range. On the whole 
the balance and the effect of hall resonance 
is good, but there is a suggestion of a boxed- 
like quality in the full body of the strings on 
occasion. This is perhaps quibbling, be- 
cause I believe most listeners will find the 
reproduction eminently satisfying and realis- 
tic in quality. 

Reiner has the dramatic flair and the in- 
tensity of spirit for music of this kind, and he 
has the taste and musicianship not to indulge 
in excesses. Since the appreciation of this 
music depends mainly upon a knowledge of 
its program, I give the notes that appear in 
the score: ‘“‘Subterranean sounds of super- 
natural voices. —Appearance of the spirits 
of darkness, followed by that of Satan him- 
self—Glorification of Satan and celebration 


of the Black Mass.—The Sabbath Revels. 
—At the height of the orgies the bell of the 
village church, sounding in the distance, 
disperses the spirits of darkness.—Day- 


break.” —P.H.R. 


MOZART: Twelve Minuets, K. 176; played 
by the Vox Chamber Orchestra, direction 
of Edward Fendler. Vox Set 166, three 
10-inch discs, price $3.75. 


A Mozart at eighteen wrote a series of 
sixteen minuets, from which these twelve are 
taken, for a Christmas carnival at Salzburg 
for part of the dance program of the oc- 
casion. History, we are told, does not re- 
cord how the dance party went, but the 
quality of these minuets must have im- 
pressed the people of that day, for they are 
not only melodically charming but rhythm- 
ically varied and express moods that are 
both sweet and gay. Perhaps twelve min- 
uets may prove a little monotonous in toto 
but almost any two record sides here will 
make a delightful interlude in a program of 
recorded orchestral music. It seems a pity 
that the minuet is no longer danced these 
days because one feels that Mozart con- 
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trived a set of twelve that are of a truly en- 
livening character. The girls and boys at 
that far distant party must have felt an im- 
mediate urge to dance. 

Fendler plays these pieces with an un- 
mistakable relish; his is a deft hand at con- 
veying the changes in rhythmic lilt., The 
recording is intimately handled, and quite 
in keeping with the music. Some disturbing 
surfaces on a high-fidelity machine will prob- 
ably be less obtrusive on other sets. 


—P.H.R. 


MOZART: Symphony in D major, K. 504 
(The Prague); played by the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra, direction of Vladi- 
mir Golschmann. Victor set M- or DM- 
1085, three discs, price $3.85. 


A Pecuniary and emotional worries beset 
Mozart in the latter part of 1786 but he 
worked hard nonetheless at his art. As 
Blom says in his book on the composer, 
“‘as soon as he set pen to paper, the usual 
miracle happened: trouble forsook him, 
and he turned out one exquisite piece after 
another.”’ The Piano Concerto in C major, K. 
503; the Trios in G major, K. 496, and B flat, 
K.502; the Clarinet Trio, K. 498; the D 
major Quartet, K. 499; and the Prague Sym- 
phony among others. The latter, Blom 
says, shows “‘a possible trace of haste only 
in its lack of a minuet’”’. Mozart took the 
symphony to Prague with him in January 
1787 and it became known thereafter as the 
Prague Symphony. The Bohemians gave him 
a most enthusiastic reception. The Prague 
Symphony ranks with the last three great 
ones by Mozart. Just how quickly it was 
written we can only guess; it is said that 
Mozart completed the C major Concerto on 
December 4th and the symphony on Decem- 
ber 6th. It was evidently composed at 
white heat and under stress of an impelling 
inspiration. Somehow one does not miss a 
minuet, the whole thing seems more closely 
knit without the usual dance movement. 
The sprightliness of the deceptively gay 
finale seems best served with the omission of 
a minuet. 

Had Sir Thomas Beecham not elected to 
record this work, Golschmann’s performance 
would have had only weak competition, in 
the versions of Walter and Stock. Gol- 
schmann is not guilty of Walter’s vagaries of 
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rhythm nor of the prosaic playing of Stock. 
His is a manly, forthright performance, in 
which his affirmation of the music’s energy 
is often praiseworthy. But the refinement 
in Beecham’s rading yields subtleties of line 
and phrase that find him more en rapport 
with the composer than is Golschmann. The 
long adagio prelude to the opening move- 
ment with its meditative eloquence, hinting 
of inner conflict, which gives way to a 
brilliant contrapuntal show in the Allegro, 
is more deeply felt and conveyed by Sir. 
Thomas. And the poetic subtleties of the 
slow movement in Sir Thomas’ reading of 
the Andante are not duplicated here. One 
admires the cleanness of the playing here, 
the considerate handling of dynamics and the 
clarity of line and instrumentation, but the 
forthrightness of the performance seems less 
applicable to Mozart than it would have 
been to Haydn. The recording is excellently 
accomplished, much more live and sonorous 
than in the Beecham set: —P.H.R. 


PROKOFIEFF: Romeo and Juliet—Ballet 
Suite No. 2; played by the Moscow State 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra, direc- 
tion of Sergei Prokofieff. Compass Set 
C-101 (regular sequence—not automatic), 
six 10-inch discs, price $7.50. 


AThis recording on the original Russian 
discs is much better reproduced than the 
Asch vinylite repressing which I discussed 
in the July and August issues of this period- 
ical. The same qualities of recording out- 
lined in my review of the Miaskovsky Sym- 
phony No. 21 prevail. Again the semblance 
of highs, missing from the dubbed job that 
Asch did on 12-inch discs, adds immeasur- 
ably to the reproduction. Russian discs are 
not notable for the smoothest of surfaces, 
yet these are not as bad as some domestic 
ones which listeners are willing to put up 
with. Most domestic popular records are 
made of a cheaper material than the classical 
music ones, and a great many of the discs 
being put out by the smaller companies are 
far from satisfactory. Indeed, we found 
some played havoc with a needle point before 
the end of the record. 

Prokofieff’s Romeo and Juliet music is 
neatly contrived, it reveals the proficient 
man of the theater. The scoring is diversi- 
fied, much of the writing is lyrical but with 
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a dissonant harmonic structure which gives 
it the quality of characterization that we do 
not find elsewhere in music based on its sub- 
ject. The best of the seven pieces that com- 
prise this suite is the last—Romeo at Juliet’s 
Tomb—where the dramatic tension and poetic 
feeling is movingly devised. —P.H.R. 


PURCELL (arr. Stokowski): Trumpet 
Prelude; and HAYDN (arr. Stokowski): 
18th Century Dance. Victor disc 11-9419, 
price $1.00. 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Marche Slave, Opus 31. 
Victor disc 11-9388, price $1.00. 

WAGNER: Siegfried—Forest Murmurs. Vic- 
tor disc 11-9418. Performances by the 
Hollywood Bowl Symphony Orchestra, 
direction of Leopold Stokowski. 


A The conductor’s ability to make an orches- 
tra sound is shown in these recordings; the 
Hollywood Bowl Symphony, which I would 
hardly rate as one of the best orchestras in 
this country, competes with the best with 
Stokowski at its helm. Stokowski is a law 
unto himself in music-making—after a re- 
cent New York concert a musicain friend 
said to me: ‘‘Ye gods, how he can make an 
orchestra play, but each time I hear him I 
feel too much is sugar and cream with him.” 
What my friend, of course, objects to is the 
conductor’s often excessive contrasts, lush 
tonal effects and over-elaboration of detail. 
In his Forest Murmurs one encounters some 
of the “sugar and cream” treatment; one 
feels the forest is almost a tropical one 
rather than the cool green of the Northland. 
It is very cleanly played but I think I prefer 
the Reiner performance of this music. 

In his transcriptions, Stokowski often al- 
ters the composer’s intentions. Thus, in the 
Purcell piece, originally for trumpet and 
organ, he makes it a one-sided affair for the 
trumpet without the rich organ sonority 
which we find in the original. The Haydn 
18th-Century Dance is really an inflation of 
the Andante cantabile from the composer’s 
Quartet, Opus 3, No. 5, which few will deny 
is charmingly performed in this recording. 

In the Marche Slave Stakowski goes in for 
coloration and dramatic effects. If our pre- 
ference remains with the more straightfor- 
ward treatment of this music by Rodzinski 
it does not preclude our admiration of Sto- 
kowski’s ability to make an old war hoarse a 
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more glamorous steed than he really is. 
Victor has given the conductor splendid re- 
cording in all these works. —P.H.R. 


STRAVINSKY: Firebird Suite (New Aug- 
mented Version) (7 sides), and Fireworks 
(1 side); played by the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra of New York, di- 
rection of Igor Stravinsky. Columbia 
set M- or MM-635, price $4.85. 


Aln direct comparison with the Stokowski 
recorded version of this music, this gives 
one the feeling that the composer lets more 
light and air into the score. There are 
spots—particularly the Infernal Dance of 
King Kastchei—where the dramatic effects 
are not as teliingly brought out or for that 
matter reproduced, but taken as a whole the 
Stravinsky performance is more cleanly art- 
iculated and more precisely phrased. This 
is the third suite that the composer has ar- 
ranged from his ballet score and it contains 
excerpts never before recorded. Sides 2 and 
3 are the main additions, although side 4— 
containing the Rondo of the Princesses— 
has been omitted in recorded versions ex- 
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cept that made by the composer may years 
ago in Paris. Side 2, and Adagio (Pas de 
deux) seems to me no asset to the score asa 
concert hall suite, but side 3 has an ingenious 
Scherzo which leads nicely into the Rondo— 
an attractive poetic section’ that should 
never be cut. The present recording also 
brings us a complete version of the final 
Hymn which is usually excised. 

The sound of the orchestra is a joy to the 
ear; the solo instruments are clearly re- 
produced and tonally a pleasure to hear. 
The recording has been exceptionally well 
handled except in the Infernal Dance where 
the fortes are not as forceful as they might 
have been. Considering the splendid forte 
passage attained at the end of the Hymn, 
one feels better results could have been 
attained earlier. I particularly like the fine 
handling of the soft passages. All in all a 
set to be reckoned with. —P.H.R. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Waltz and Polonaise 
from Eugen Onegin; played by the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra, direction 
of Sir Thomas Beecham. Victor disc 
11-9421, price $1.00. 

ASir Thomas, in turning his attentions to 

these excerpts from Tchaikovsky’s opera 

Eugen Onegin, does not do the composer a 

real favor because both pieces are linked too 

closely to the dramatic action of the opera. 

The Waltz is not a striking one nor is the 

Polonaise an unusual treatment of the form. 

W. R. Anderson, in The Gramophone, 

outlined the part that these excerpts play in 

the original: ‘‘The Waltz comes from the 
first scene of Act 2, where the celebratory 
ball is taking place (it is Tatiana’s birth- 
day). There is a choral part to the waltz, 
which carries it off better than when the 
orchestra only is heard. . .The Waltz is the 
background for action, also: Onegin dances 
with Tatiana, and later is to make Lensky 
jealous by taking off his partner, Olga; so 
the tragedy is brewing, even as they dance. 

The Polonaise opens Act 3. We are to know 

that Onegin has killed Lensky, and tries to 

forget his gloom by going into gay society. 

Again, there is not much quality to the 

music: perhaps it may be meant to suggest 

the tawdry streak in Onegin, with its jogtrot 
commonplaces. The recording is such as 
may be widely enjoyed for its close-knit 
texture, generous ‘body’ and bright yet not 
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shrill timbre.”” Beecham has made a lot of 
better recordings than this in recent times 
in London, and we hope they will be re- 
pressed in the near future by Victor. P.H.R. 





Concertos 





J.S. BACH: Concerto in D Minor for 
clavier and orchestra, played by Alexander 
Borowsky, with the Lamoureux Orchestra, 
Eugene Bigot, conductor. Vox Set 162, 
2 discs, price $3.85. 

The D Minor Concerto is a transcription of 
a violin concerto in the same key, the original 
of which is lost. Many recent musicologists 
doubt the authenticity of this original, at- 
tributing it to Vivaldi and others, but Tovey 
flatly states that the only composer who 
could have planned this concerto is John 
Sebastian Bach. 

This set is a re-pressing of a recording made 
by the French Polydor Company about 1938. 
Borowsky uses the Busoni arrangement of 
this work, which, in this reviewer’s opinion, 
is entirely uncalled-for. There is no weak- 
ness in the original transcription that Bus- 
oni’s tamperings could improve. Most of the 
changes consist of doubled or broken octaves, 
filled-in chords, and so forth, which add 
nothing to the original; rather do they 
tend to make the music sound un-Bachian, 
or should one say 19th-Century-Bachian? 

There are two other recordings of this 
work—one by Edwin Fischer and his Chamber 
Orchestra (Victor Set 252) and a recent 
one by Eugene Istomin with a chamber 
orchestra conducted by Adolf Busch. Both 
of these pianists use Bach’s original trans- 
cription, but to our mind the former is pre- 
ferable on all counts. This set is at present 
unavailable, but let us hope that Victor will 
see fit to re-issue it at some future date. 

The present set suffers from greater sur- 
face noise than we have right to expect now- 
adays; and also from the fact that the slow 
movement is taken at much too fast a pace, 
thus robbing it of its proper dignity. There 
are also a number of cuts in the score. The 
orchestra is a small one, rightfully enough, 
and the echoless studio in which it was re- 
corded enables one to hear all of Bach’s 
polyphony very clearly. The balance in the 
recording favors the piano unduly. —H.S.G. 
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KHATCHATURIAN: Concerto for Piano; has been largely associated with its subse- 
played by William Kapell (piano) and quent performances in England. Both pi- 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, direction anists reveal a firm grasp of the virtuosic 
of Serge Koussevitzky. Victor set M- aspects as well as of the stylistic qualities of 
or DM-1084, four discs, price $4.85. the score. In my estimation, Miss Lymp- 

any’s reading is marked by more imagin- 

-AA discussion of the musical qualities of ative and expressive feeling. On the other 

this work was given last month in connection hand, Dr. Koussevitzky gives a more en- 

with Decca’s domestic release of the FFRR _ livening and colorful account of the orches- 
recording made by Moura Lympany and the tral part and a more considerate attention 

London Symphony Orchestra, conducted by _ to detailed precision and good phrasing than 

Antole Fistoulari. In comparison with the Fistoulari. To be sure, the Boston Sym- 

Decca set on high fidelity equipment, it phony is a greater orchestra than the Lon- 

must be said that the Decca has an edge on don Symphony, as a comparison of the 

Victor, yet the quality of Victor’s recording orchestral soloists in both cases will reveal. 

is unusually bright and most satisfying. The work permits a real field-day for both 

The piano is given more prominence by’ conductor and pianist; it is that sort of 

Victor, but the balance conforms, in my composition. As David Hall says in his 

Opinion, to that heard in the concert hall. notes, it is a mixture of the grand manner of 

Kapell has long been associated with this Tchaikovsky and the bravura style of Liszt, 

work in this country; he gave it its first ‘‘a frankly virtuoso, theatrical piece de- 

public performance here with Dr. Koussev- signed to ‘bring down the house’ ”’. 

itzky and the Boston Orchestra and has Choice between the two recordings will be 

since played it with a number of orchestras contingent upon two things—price consider- 

across country. Miss Lympany gave the ation and quality of reproduction on one’s 


work its first performance in London, and own machine. Kapell’s performance re- 
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mains a satisfactory virtuosic achievement, 
the fine points of Miss Lympany’s reading 
may not detain many. In a comparison of 
the two performances on a commercial ma- 
chine we found the Victor performance sound- 
ed better, the piano part particularly was 
consistently cleaner, the balance on the 
other was not on a par with the set’s per- 
formance on high-fidelity equipment. It is 
essential to lessen the bass for best results 
with the FFRR recordings. If one’s equip- 
ment does not permit the removal of some 
bass one may be disappointed in the repro- 
duction of these splendid recordings. 


—P.H.R. 





Chamber Music 





GRIEG: Sonata in A minor, Op. 36; played 
by Raya Garbousova (cello) and Artur 
Balsam (piano). Concert Hall Society 
set AD (unlimited edition), three discs, 
price $6.85. 


AThe present work has long been one of 
Grieg’s most popular chamber compositions, 
perhaps because it is written so gratefully 
for both instruments. By the time that 
Grieg penned this opus he had behind him 
three violin sonatas and a string quartet. 
He had evolved a specific style for his 


chamber music, but its characteristics when 


the Cello Sonata came along would seem to 
have been played out. for here he does not 
go far below the surface. Grieg once said 
that he did not rate this sonata very highly, 


“because it does not betoken any forward 


step in my development”. There is an 
ample supply of the Griegian type of melody, 
which stemmed largely from that of Nor- 
wegian folk material; melodies that sing 
and are easily remembered but hardly the 
type that is ideal for continuity and de- 
velopment in chamber music. Indeed, the 
development sections cf the two outer move- 
ments do not hold together too well, and the 
thematic material often falls into sections 
which breaks up the continuity. The reuse 
of the first notes of the piano concerto as a 
theme leads the annotator here to claim that 
Grieg was writing in a concerto style, an 
assumption with which I do not concur. 
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Despite the richness of the harmony and the 
bigness of the piano part on occasion, the 
work is truly of an intimate genre. 

If not a great score this is a grateful one, 
and both players make us conscious of that 
fact. Miss Garbousova has a rich and ex- 
pressive tone which she exploits to advan- 
tage; her musicianship is estimable for its 
avoidance of undue sentiment. She is an 
accomplished technician, but her intonation 
at times is not as accurate as one would like 
it. Mr. Balsam is an admirable partner, 
and on his own gives a splendid performance. 
The recording, on vinylite surfaces, is ex- 
cellently accomplished. —P.H.R. 


HAYDN: Quartet in G minor, Opus 74, No. 
3 (Horseman); played by the Budapest 
String Quartet. Columbia set X- or MX- 
274, two discs, price $2.85. 


AA recording of this work has been badly 
needed. It was included in the Haydn 
Quartet Society Vol. II, played by the old 
Pro Arte Quartet, but this set has been out 
of print for a long time. The Budapests are 
in fine fettle here, and, with aid of superior 
recording, they turn in a more vital reading 
than their predecessors. It is good to have 
the Budapests turn to Haydn for a change 
on records; they have given us far too little 
of their sterling performances of this com- 
poser. The manner in which they dig into 
the opening movement here is greatly to my 
liking; the blustery quality of the music, 
with its underlying dramatic implications, 
which I cannot feel imply tragedy as Tovey 
suggests, is convincingly exploited by the 
ensemble. The quartet, which last year was 
not at its best with acquisition of a new 
second violinist, now seems to have found 
itself again. In my estimation, there is a 
definite suggestion that there is a new vital- 
ity in its playing, but there is not quite the 
subtlety of style apparent in the older en- 
semble. 

The present work acquires its nickname 
from the prancing rhythm of the principal 
theme of the first movement, but the gravity 
of the composer’s musical thought is not well 
served by it, for one feels that any conjured 
picture of an equestrian is detrimental to 
Haydn’s true intentions. Haydn was always 
more somber in intent in his works written 
in a minor key, and the opening movement 
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of this work is a deeply felt one in which the 
fact that the second theme is of greater con- 
sequence than the first makes the nickname 
an absurdity. The simple Largo begins 
thoughtfully and builds gradually to some 
fine poetic cantabile writing. The minuet 
is bucolic in character, and the finale, the 
main body of which is in the minor key, is 
full of rhythmic surprises, imitative devices 
and some dramatically intense flights into 
alt for the first violin. The annatator’s 
statement that this quartet is infused with 
optimism and gaiety, is about as wide of the 
mark as it can possibly be. 

Altogether, a fine example of Haydn’s 
mature style over which hovers the early 
bloom of romanticism. The recording is well 
balanced and tonally realistic, but lacking 
in the mellowness of earlier ones by the 
quartet. —P.H.R. 


MOZART: Sonata, K.378, in B-flat major; 
Sonata, K.296, in C major; Sonata, K.379, 
in G major; played by Alexander Schnei- 
der (violin) and Ralph Kirkpatrick (harp- 
sichord). Columbia set M- or MM-650, 
six discs, price $6.85. 


A Beyond question these records are destined 
to stir up anew the controversy as to whether 
or not the music of the older masters should 
ever be played upon the piano, or kept in 
dry storage until the rare occasion when the 
right artist is on hand with a harpsichord. 
But it so happens that such arguments do 
not rightly concern the music of Mozart, 
who belongs to the period which saw the in- 
vention and general acceptance of the 
piano. The notes which accompany this 
set go to some length to defend the authenti- 
city of the performance, yet one has only to 
refer to Alfred Einstein’s biography of Mo- 
zart to find this position refuted. And for 
further authority I refer the curious to an 
article in The Musical Quarterly for October, 
1941, in which Nathan Broder discusses 
Mozart and the ‘Clavier.’ Says Mr. Broder: 
“‘Mozart’s maturest piano style, to be sure, 
contains many elements that started life in 
answer to the needs of an instrument with 
plucked strings; but its most characteristic 
elements are those called into existence by 
the possibilities afforded by having hammers 
instead of quills. Thus embellishments, be- 
ing no longer needed to emphasize parti- 
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cular tones, tend to disappear, the melodic 
line acquires a more flowing, song-like char- 
acter, and sustained tones appear more fre- 
quently and are used with greater effect. . . 
The available evidence then,”” he concludes, 
“justifies the assumption that all of Mo- 
zart’s sonatas for solo clavier, all the clavier 
concertos, beginning with K.414, and all the 
chamber music with clavier composed after 
1777 were intended for the piano. . .” 

There is, however, still a perfectly good 
reason for playing this music on the harp- 
sichord, if one agrees that it sounds particu- 
larly well that way. It is quite true, of 
course, that Mozart’s piano was not the 
piano we know, and the position is surely 
tenable that since we cannot possibly have 
this music just as the composer intended it, 
the harpsichord is the better compromise. 
But I for one disagree. To my ears the 
music does not come off in this performance, 
and for evidence of how it should sound I 
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refer my readers back to the Parlophone- 
Decca Mozart Society records of Goldberg and 
Kraus. With the harpsichord the faster 
movements take on a triviality which is 
certainly not of Mozart, and the more 
sonorous effects planned by the composer 
simply do not sound. Something could also 
be said about the ornaments and about the 
ineffectualness of the feminine endings of 
phrases as we have them here. 

I am particularly unhappy about having 
to write in this manner of the first recording 
of Schneider and Kirkpatrick, whose play- 
ing of the Bach sonatas, among other things, 
has given me especial pleasure in the last 
couple of seasons. They belong unquestion- 
ably in the front rank of present day musi- 
cians, and I should like to praise them. 
With all the other misfortunes of this re- 
cording, the harpsichord tone is overampli- 
fied, and I find it necessary to turn the tone 
control well down before I can derive any 
pleasure at all from the sound of the in- 
strument. Let us hope that the artists will 
soon be recorded in some more fitting music, 
and that they will be more faithfully re- 
produced. P.L.M. 





Keyboard 





BEETHOVEN: Sonata in C minor, Opus 
13 (Pathétique); played by Erno Balogh 
(piano). Vox Set 611, tow discs (auto- 
matic), price $2.75. 


A This set was issued some months ago but 
did not come our way until recently. Mr. 
Balogh and Mr. Serkin in their performances 
of this sonata reveal a similarity of feeling, 
but the former tends to be light-handed 
where the latter is heavy-handed. Both 
give the opening movement a lyrical treat- 
ment with little exploitation of its dramatic 
qualities. Mr. Balogh often achieves a fine 
legato (particularly in the finale) which is 
especially praiseworthy. There are some 
nice touches in his slow movement but the 
recorded sound of his piano does not show off 
his interpretation to best advantage. The 
reproduction here is somewhat dry in tone 
with no overlapping room resonance to en- 
rich the piano’s tone. The percussive 
qualities of the instrument are made much 
more apparent here than they are in a hall, 
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yet—as piano recording goes—it is not bad. 
The intimacy of the tone will appeal to a 
great many. The surfaces are not of the 
smoothest (Serkin fares better in this re- 
spect), but—again—they are not worse than 
those of a great many existent piano records. 

There is much to be said for the spacing of 
the recording. Mr. Balogh does not make 
the repeat in the first movement, which is 
all to the good in my estimation. His 
second and third movements are each on a 
single record face. Mr. Balogh is not the 
virtuoso type of pianist; he is happiest in the 
lyrical aspects of his art and I have found 
much pleasure from his playing along this 
line in the concert hall. If he does not give 
us a performance here that is unchallenge- 
able, he does give us one which is enjoyable. 


—P.H.R. 


BEETHOVEN: Sonata in C sharp minor, 
Op. 27, No. 2 (Moonlight); played by 
Oscar Levant (piano). Columbia set X- 
or MX-273, two discs, price $2.50. 


A Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata—not so de- 
signated by him, as everybody knows— 
may be one of the more popular specimens 
of its kind, but has had surprisingly few 
modern recordings. Moreover, most of those 
are unsatisfactory. The Serkin was rather 
pedantic, the Petri an inferior recording, the 
Paderewski made when the great pianist 
could no longer handle the last movement, 
and the Bachaus is much too old to warrant 
serious consideration today. 

And now Mr. Levant, who seems to be 
becoming Columbia's house pianist. He has 
been accorded somewhat overamplified re- 
cording that also boasts some unduly 
prominent surfaces, but which is certainly as 
good as any of its predecessors. The inter- 
pretation? Levant has followed the music 
very closely. In the first movement he 
arpeggiates some of the melody notes to 
bring them into prominence: nothing es- 
pecially outré, however. The middle move- 
ment is a bit heavy. He begins the last 
movement furiously, and maintains that 
pace throughout. Little relief is present, 
such as the indications of piano and forte 
that alternate so frequently throughout the 
finale. The last five bars sound like a pre- 
cipitous hash; and all throughout, poetry is 
not one of the more prominent features of 
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Levant’s playing. I am afraid that we still 
do not have a really good recording of the 
Moonlight in the catalogues. —H.CS. 


GERSHWIN: Prelude No.2; MILHAUD: 
Saudades do Brasil Nos. 5, 9, and 11; 
played by Artur Rubinstein (piano). Vic- 
tor disc 11-9421, price $1.00. 

A This encore disc offers a peculiarly Chop- 

inized version of the Gershwin prelude, com- 

plete with rubato. It is convincingly played, 
nevertheless, and emphasizes the fact that 
the piece is one of the best examples of 

American piano music. Despite its dated 

qualities, it has individuality, imaginative 

melodic content, and a singing treatment 
that ennobles the “blues” as no other 
work has done. 

The Milhaud pieces, one of which was 
dedicated to Rubinstein, are first recordings. 
All are very pianistic, with formidable rhyth- 
mic complexities, a brilliant burnish, and a 
thorough knowledge of the Latin-American 
melos. They leave me cold, however. In 
them I feel more mind than heart, more 
cleverness than inspiration. The general 
impression remains one of a Frenchman 
writing music—strongly French music, by 
the way—that captures an exotic flavor but 
not the true idiom. Rubinstein plays them 
magnificently, however, and as a vehicle into 
which he can unload his technical prowess 
they more than serve their function. The 
recording is excellent. —H.CS. 


MORGENSTEIN: Toccata Guatemala; and 
DAVIS: Song of Worlds Unseen; played 
by Bertha Melnik (piano). Vanguatd 
Disc No. 2, 10-inch, price 75c. 

A Vanguard Records makes their debut with 

two unusual offerings— the piano pieces a- 

bove and two leider sung by Mary Paul 

(these were reviewed last month). Vanguard 

aims to bring to record audiences among 

other things new compositions by living com- 
posers and the present disc contains works 
commissioned by the concern. This is a laud- 
able precedure but it has its drawbacks since 
works commissioned can turn out to be disap- 
pointing. Of the two compositions here that 
of Sam Morgenstern proves the more appeal- 
ing. Using two Guatemalan folk themes, the 
composer has fashinoned a clever little work 
somewhat reminiscent of Benjamin’s West 
Indian pieces. Under the fingers of a true 
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virtuoso this music would be sure to win ap- 
plause. Miss Belnik does not have the re- 
quisite technical smoothness to give the 
work its needed sophisticated flair, though 
her approach is sympathetic. 

The Chandler Davis work is more ambi- 
tious in its harmonic intent and closely-knit 
structure, but Mr. Davis’ thematic material 
lacks distinction and seems almost too in- 
trospective for its own good. The pianist 
plays this work better, but one feels the com- 
poser might have done better. The record- 
ing of both pieces is nicely handled and the 
surfaces quite good. —P.H.R. 


PIANO MUSIC OF RUSSIAN MASTERS: 
Tarantella in A minor (Glinka); Christ- 
mas Tree (Rebikov); Prelude in C sharp 
minor and Prelude in D major (Shosta- 
kovich); Autumn Song (Tchaikovsky); 
Toccata (Khachaturian); Suggestion Dia- 
bolique (Prokofieff); Music Box (Laidow); 
Prelude for the Left Hand Alone (Scriabin) ; 
Fairy Tale in E minor (Medtner); played 
by Shura Cherkassky (piano). Vox set 
165, four 10-inch discs, price $5.00. (with 
tax). 

AA representative collection of Russian 

music for the piano written in the past 100 

years. The blend of familiar and unfamiliar 
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material will please those interested in Rus- 
sian music. Few of these pieces dig very 
deep, but all are effectively contrived for the 
pianist. As a recital, the brevity of many of 
the works proves far from satisfactory. How- 
ever, the pianist is an unusually gifted per- 
former with a clear and brilliant tone, more 
than ample technical resourcefulness, and 
emotional sensibility. I would like to see 
him represented on records in some longer 
works—say some sonatas by Medtner, Scri- 
abin, and Prokofieff. I have had occasion to 
admire his playing in the larger forms in the 
concert hall on various occasions. 

This is one of the best recorded piano 
albums that Vox has given us, with better 
than average surfaces. —P.H.R. 





Violin 





AMERICA’S FAVORITE SONGS—Down 
In the Valley; Casey Jones; Go Tell Aunt 
Nancy; The Cowboy's Lament; Buffalo 
Gals; Careless Love; sung by Bess Lomax, 
Butch Hawes, Pete Seeger and Tom Glazer 
with instrumental accompaniments of man, 
dolin, guitar and banjo. DISC Set 607, 
three 10-inch discs, price $3.00. 

A Pete Seeger, accompanying himself on the 

banjo, does a good job on Casey Jones, and 

Tom Glazer, accompanying himself on the 

guitar, gives a sympathetic account of The 

Cowboy's Lament. Bess Lomax is somewhat 

innocuous in Careless Love; hers is a rather 

spiritless voice. The other three songs are 
sung and played by the group, Bess Lomax 
playing the mandolin and Butch Hawes 
adding a second guitar. Particularly appeal- 
ing are the performances of Go Tell Aunt 

Nancy and Buffalo Gals. The album offers 

a good cross section of American favorites 

and the writer found the recordings went 

over big ina party. The recording is good in 
all except Casey Jones, where the banjo 
seemed a little close to the mike on occasion. 


—P.G. 


BACH: Kreuz und Krone (from Cantata 
No. 12); Jesus schlaeft, was soll ich 
hoffen (from Cantata no. 81); Berette 
dich, Zion (from Christmas Oratorio); 
Zum reinen Wasser (from Cantata no. 
112); Erbarme dich, mein Gott (from 
Saint Matthew Passion); sung by Marian 


, 
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Anderson (contalto) with RCA Chamber 
Orchestra, direction of Robert Shaw; Rob- 
ert Bloom ((oboe and oboe d’amore 
obbligato); Joseph Fuchs (violin obbli- 
gato). Victor set M-1087, three discs, 
price $3.85. 

Alt is heartening occasionally to find a 
famous artist not only recording great music, 
but giving it so much of her very best that 
any minor criticisms one may make seem 
almost like impertinence. Miss Anderson 
has certainly never sounded better than she 
does in these wonderful arias, and, praise be, 
she has the capable assistance of Robert 
Shaw conducting a properly Bachian en- 
semble, not to mention two excellent artists 
contributing obbligati. Sometimes the back- 
ground consists of the oboe solo, the harp- 
sichord and supporting bass, and sometimes 
the full compliment of strings is used. In 
all cases it is authentic and effective. And 
the recording throughout is worthy to stand 
with Victor’s best. 

The arias are by no means over-familiar, 
even those from the Christmas Oratorio and 
the Saint Matthew Passion. Kreuz und 
Krone will certainly be a novelty to many 
listeners, and a lovely and haunting thing it 
is. The singer’s voice is full and rich in the 
lower medium register, just where it is 
needed, and where so many contraltos are 
weak. There is one hastily ended phrase, 
but for the most part the singing is con- 
trolled and deeply felt. Jesus Schlaeft is 
only less satisfying because here the tone is 
not so steadv: on the whole the singer is 
happier in the quicker movements, Zum 
reinen Wasser is very fine indeed. We 
might object to a slight edge on the voice in 
Bereite dich, Zion, but the steady rhythm is 
irresistible. I found the light touch on the 
words Deine Wangen, which being the middle 
section, quite electrifying, and all the pas- 
sages are sung very clearly. Erbarme dich 
is one of the great moments in the Saint 
Matthew, and the singer does not let us 
down. There have been two Victor records 
of this aria previously, outside of the com- 
plete Boston Symphony and the abridged 
St. Bartholomew’s Sets—by Maartje Offers 
(11143) and by Enid Szantho (14906) 
neither of which was ever very satisfactory. 

To sum up: Miss Anderson has done 
nothing finer in her long and active career as 
a recording artist. The singing is restrained 
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and tonally rich throughout, and she is ap- 
parently completely at one with Mr. Shaw, 
whose rhythmic vitality is no small asset. 
If the contralto’s diction: might be more 
pointed, this, I am sure, is a result of the 
essential introspectiveness of her approach 
. to this music, which is an admirable thing in 


itself. P.L.M. 


BEETHOVEN: Irish Songs: The Pulse 
of an Irishman; Once More I Hail Thee; 
Return to Ulster; Oh! Who, My Dear 
Dermot; The Morning Air Plays on My 
Face; Morning a Cruel Turmoiler Is; 
sung by Richard Dyer-Bennet (tenor) 
with Ignace Strassfogel (piano) Stefan 
Frenkel (violin) and Jascha Bernstein 
(cello). Concert Hall (unlimited) set, AG, 
three 10-inch discs, price $4.50. 


Al venture to suppose that though plenty 
of people are aware that Beethoven once 
arranged a goodly number of Scottish songs 
for voice with instrumental trio, not many 
realize that he did the same for not a few 
Irish and Welsh melodies as well. George 
Thomson, secretary of the “Board of Trust- 
for the Encouragement of Arts and 
Manufacturers in Scotland,” who engaged 
the composer to carry on this work of ar- 
ranging for his comprehensive collection of 
the songs of his people, was broad enough 
in his interests to want to preserve some of 
the folklore of the sister countries, and he 
extended the scope of his work to include 
them. Indeed, when Beethoven ap- 
proached to take over this work where 
Haydn had left off (Pleyel and Kozeluch 
having been engaged before him) it was a 
set of the Irish songs which was sent him 
first. These songs include, as might be ex- 
pected, a number of tunes which are im- 
mediately familiar to most of us, but to hear 
them in these arrangements is a distinct 
novelty and a pleasing experience. For 
though he was commissioned to provide a 
piano accompaniment with the violin and 
cello parts ad lib, the experienced master of 
chamber music did not confine himself to 
frankly utility music. It was characteristic 
of the artist that, even while he was writing 
potboilers, he could not suppress his urge to 
produce music as perfect as possible. 

Among the first of Concert Hall’s limited 
editions is a set of the Scottish Songs per- 
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formed by the sme artists as we hear in this 
Irish collection. The present album may 
thus serve as an appetizer. The choice of 
Richard Dyer-Bennet to do the honors may 
seem a strange one to those who know this 
singer only in his recordings of folk-ballads. 
For these Beethoven settings are folklore 
turned to art—not only the music but the 
verses also have been civilized—and they are 
usually considered the property of more 
sophisticated concert artists. But this 
young tenor has been enlarging his repertoire 
lately. He has appeared with Yella Pess] 
singing the music of the Elizabethans and 
even songs of the Bach family. He has 
much to commend him in this type of work, 
for he is preeminently musical and tasteful, 
and his diction is a model of clarity. His is 
not a voice of many colors, but there is com- 
pensation for this in the trio background 
here; it seems quite proper after all, to 
treat these songs as a kind of chamber 
music. The Messrs Strassfogel, Frenkel and 
Bernstein are well-known and seasoned art- 
ists, and it hardly needs saying that they 
perform their parts well. The recording is 
good and clear, though the surfaces are not 
silent. P.L.M. 
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FOLK SONGS AND BALLADS: Go Away 
from My Window; Molly Malone; Vene- 
zuela; If I Had a Ribbon Bow; The Old 
Woman; The Ballad of Barbara Allen; 
A Mighty Ship; Jennie Jenkins; Mvy Love 
Is Like a Red Red Rose; The Soldier and 
the Lady; sung by Susan Reed, (ballad 
singer) accompanying herself on the zither 
and Irish harp. Victor set M-1086, three 
10-inch discs, $3.00. 

ASusan Reed’s record debut is some time 

overdue, for she has been known for two or 

three seasons as one of the most talented of 
our folk balladists. Her special audience has 
been New York’s night clubs, though she has 
also sung frequently on the radio. The key- 
note of her art is a simple girlisheness, but 
with this she is able to suggest a great deal 
beyond the unsophisticated words of her 
songs. Her diction is practically perfection, 
and the quality of her voice is unusually 

pleasing. Furthermore her vocalism has a 

heartwarming neatness. All of this has been 

caught by Victor’s flawless recording. 

Quite properly Miss Reed has chosen a 
program in which the familiar is balanced 
with the lesser-known, yet each song emerges 
in her voice with an air of novelty. For the 
most part, unlike so many folk singers, she 
remembers while telling her stories that the 
tunes she sings are important even as the 
words, and so she maintains a sense of 
rhythm and of phrasing. There are indeed 
one or two songs in which she seems to have 
forgotten this—I wish that Molly Malone 
had been straighter and steadier—but these 
are exceptional. I do not like her Go Away 
from My Window as well as Tom Glazer’s 
(Keynote set 131—she sings it too jauntily 
for my taste. And I wonder about the Red, 
Red Rose, which might, so the program note 
tells us, be the original song which inspired 
Burn’s poem. Without having done any re- 
search on the question, I hear too much of 
Annie Laurie in the tune to believe that it 
can be so very old. But for all the rather 
elaborated ending it is a touching song, and 
it has enough of the lovely Burns lines to 
give it special appeal. I very much like 
A Mighty Ship, in which the melody stands 
forth in all its considerable beauty, and the 
several “cute” songs—There Was an Old 
Woman, Jennie Jenkins and The Soldier and 
the Lady—are very well done. As for Barbara 
Allen, here is a song which carries Miss 
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Reed away into something approaching the 
concert style, but why not? Since folk music 
is after all a personal expression, why should 
not such a song be dramatized? Certainly 
I find it more effective done this way than in 
the rather fussy manner of Niles (Victor 
M-604) or the perfectly straight style of 
Andrew Rowan Summers (Columbia M-408). 

The accompaniments are played by the 
singer sometimes on the zither and some- 
times on the Irish harp. There are special 
effects with the latter instruments, which 
makes a fine background in the more rhythm- 
ical songs, standing forth on occasion with 
fine prominence. P.L.M. 


GIORDANO: Andrea Chenier: Nemico 
della Patria; MEYERBEER: L’4fri- 
cana: Adamastor, Re dell’ Acque Profonde; 
sung by Robert Merrill ( (baritone) 
with RCA Victor Orchestra, direction of 
Jean Paul Morel. Victor disc 11-9384, 
price $1.00. 

A Whatever one may thing of Mr. Merrill’s 

singing, it can hardly be denied that he 

shows a more catholic taste in recording ma- 
terial than most young baritones. Or 
could it be that someone has suggested that 

a few of the warhorses of earlier days might 

be profitably revived? I rather suspect 

something of this sort, for there has been no 
domestic recording of these two selections 
since the early electric version of Titta 

Ruffo (Victor 7153). Neither is of great 

musical moment, but both offer brilliant 

opportunities for such singers as Ruffo or 

Merrill—whose voices are ample and whose 

styles are operatic with a capital O. Mr. 

Merrill, however, does not succeed in 

eclipsing the memory of his distinguished 

predecessor. Perhaps a few more years of 
study and experience will bring a sharper 
bite to his recitative, as at the beginning of 
the Andrea Chenier monologue. In the 
canatabile section which closes the scene he is 
superb, for here nothing more is required 
than a big and floating tone. He seems 
more at ease in the Africana number, but 
this is scarcely subtle stuff. By nature he is 
musical enough, and with his vocal equip 
ment he could hardly go wrong here. He has 
again been excellently recorded. PL... 


IRISH SONGS: Believe Me, If All Those 
Endearing Young Charms; The Minstrel 
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Boy; The Last Rose of Summer (Moore); 
The Kerry Dance (Molloy); Come Back 
to Erin (Claribel); Killarney (Balfe); 
Danny Boy (Weatherly); The Rose of 
Tralee (Glover); sung by Eileen Farrell, 
(soprano) with Columbia Concert Orches- 
tra, direction of Charles Lichter. Co- 
lumbia Set M-662, four 10-inch discs, 
price $3.75. 


A Eileen Farell is one of our more promising 
younger sopranos, already well known to 
radio listeners and no stranger to the con- 
cert stage. We are told that she has oper- 
atic ambitions, and that she is now pre- 
paring herself for the career of a prima donna. 
On the evidence of these records she should 
sound well in the broad and flowing melodies 
of the opera. The quality of voice should 
fit her for them, and since I find her most 
effective in the songs where she can employ 
her full voice, I suspect her talents are more 
for the stage than the concert platform. 

Miss Farrell’s singing in these Irish songs 
presents one anomaly. There is a good vocal 
line in all the songs, yet there is also, rather 
frequently, a certain tonal flutter. This 
unsteadiness comes chiefly in the softer 
songs. She has little of the intimacy and 
talkiness of the real “ballad singer,’’ the 
type of which John McCormack stood as the 
most distinguished example. Yet there is 
enough of pleasing tone, good diction and 
straightforward musical style to assure her 
a large and delighted audience. 

To me the best singing come in Killarney, 
which is especially welcome because we 
hear it less than some of the other songs, 
Its good bold melody is really impressive 
here. The Minstrel Boy is welcome too, but 
I feel that it always comes better from a 
man. The Last Rose of Summer has probably 
not been better done in recent vears, though 
it does not efface memories of some of the 
great ladies of the past who have recorded 
it. Come Back to Erin emerges rather breath- 
lessly, and The Kerry Dance suffers from 
abbreviation and from an operatic ending. 
Miss Farrell’s Danny Boy makes an inter- 
esting contrast with that of Marjorie Law- 
rence (Victor 17457 or Columbia 71683-D) 
who has the intimacy which I miss here, but 
who carries her word-phrasing a little too 
far. The program is sure-fire for an Irish 
audience, and it offers to others a promise of 
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perhaps an outstanding singer to come. 


P.L.M. 


LEONCAVALLO: I Pagliacci: Vesti la 
giubba; and MASCAGNI: Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana: Addio alla Madre; sung by Jussi 
Bjoerling, (tenor) with orchestra, di- 
rection of Nils Grevillius. Victor disc 
11-9387, price $1.00. 


AAlthough this new Bjoerling release may 
seem to tie up with the tenor’s return to the 
Metropolitan, it does not actually represent 
his singing as of this season. According to 
the Bjoerling discography of Messrs Clough 
and Cuming, published in the ARG, Dec- 
ember, 1945, this coupling dates back at 
least to 1944. What is remarkable about the 
record, to one longtime admirer of the 
Swedish tenor, is the abandon with which he 
throws himself into the drama of the mo- 
ment. In the Pagliacci aria he is bold and 
original enough to dispense not only with the 
traditional forced laugh, but also with the 
overwhelming sob at the end. The voice has 
true brilliance—a sort of hard, gem-like 
quality, to borrow a phrase—and it is power- 
ful. The high notes here are not quite so easy 
and steady as those in his lower registers, 
but they carry meaning, which is more im- 
portant. The Cavalleria number is somehow 
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less impressive musically than its hardy 
companion, but it is exciting too, and equally 
dramatic in this performance. Here the 
tenor does do a little sobbing. Toward the 
end of this side there is some lack of clarity 
in the otherwise satisfactory recording. Nat- 
urally Bjoerling, in both selections, chal- 
lenges comparison with the great Caruso, 
whose Vesti la giubba remains the classic and 
the standard by which all other performances 
are judged, and whose Addio alla Madre 
seems to me one of the most successful of the 
re-recordings made from his old acoustic 
records. In both cases Bjoerling is exciting 
and individual enough to stand the test. 


PLM. 


RODGERS: Carousel: Soliloquy: sung by 
Frank Sinatra, (tenor) with orchestra, 
direction of Alex Stordahl. Columbia 
disc 7492-M, price $1.00. 


A Almost a year has passed since Victor is- 
sued James Melton’s account of this scene 
from the broadway hit. I felt on hearing 
that recording that the singer was a bit too 
careful and too nice to be altogether con- 
vincing in a character piece of this kind. 
Now who should arise to compete with the 
Metropolitan tenor but ‘“The Voice” him- 
self; and it must be admitted in all honesty 
that he turns in a very competent job. 
There is more vigor and life in this perfor- 
mance than I had suspected Sinatra had in 
him, and he proves that he can, if he chooses, 
sing in a normal rhythm without liberties or 
distortions. The voice is not so sweet as 
Melton’s, which is all to the good in this 
music, though it may go too far in the op- 
posite direction. He hardly strikes any 
deeper into the characterization than does 
Melton, but his performance has a .nore 
authentic theatrical ring. It need hardly be 
added that his diction is crystal clear. The 
accompanying orchestra is a competent one, 
and the recording is all we could ask. 


P.L.M. 


SCHUBERT: 


Selections: 


Die schone Miillerin, Op,25: 
Das Wandern; Wohin-; Halt; 
Ungeduld; Morgengruss; Mutt dem griinen 
Lautenbeande; Der Jager; Eifersucht und 
Stolz; Die liebe Farbe; Die bose Farbe; 
Trock'ne Blumen; Der Miiller und der 
Bach; sung by Richard Crooks (tenor) 
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with piano accompaniments by Frank La 
Forge. Victor set M-1067, three discs, 
price $3.85. 


AThe twenty songs which make up Die 
schone Miillerin include several of the most 
famous Schubert ever wrote, and several 
more of his loveliest if less celebrated in- 
spirations. Taken by themselves these songs 
are beautiful, but for their full effect they 
Lotte 
Lehmann, in her recent Columbia recording 
(M-615) omitted one of the most popular 
Mr. Crooks, for his part, 
simply offers a selection from the work. 

I suppose a perfect performance of this 
little masterpiece is not a very likely possi- 
bility in this imperfect world. Mr. Crooks 
has a voice, perhaps, by nature as near to the 
ideal for the music as anyone I can think of, 
yet he lacks the essential intimacy which the 
songs demand, and at best one could hardly 
call him a subtle singer. If he could be in- 
vested with some of Mme. Lehmann’s 
warmth and with the beautiful style, music- 
ianliness and perfection of German diction 
which characterize Gerhard Hiisch, he might 
be the definitive interpreter of the songs. 
Returning to the Hiisch society recording 
(HMV DB 2429-36) I find it the most 
satisfying I know, despite the fact that 
ideally the voice is too heavy for the music. 
The recent HMV set by the Danish tenor 
Aksel Schiotz may be the final answer for 
those seeking a Schone Miillerin, though I 
have not heard it yet. I do know fro.n 
others of his discs that he is an uncommonly 
fine singer. 

It is rumored that Crooks is retiring from 
public life, and so this set may be his swan- 
I suspect, however, that the recording 
was done some time ago. In any case the 
balance is in the singer’s favor, though the 
piano is clearly reproduced. —P.L.M. 


must be heard as parts of the cycle. 


of the songs; 


song. 





Special Note 


Mr. Archetti’s survey of popular records 
was unfortunately delayed this month by 
illness. 

Although Decca promised to send in its 
new FFRR releases for review this past 
month, none were received at time of closing 
date. 
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